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Every noble character, every admirable personality, 
every wirsome and lovely self, whom God permits us 
to see and to know, is a revelation of God to us, and 
is a call to us to aspire God-ward. Unless we saw 
and knew those to whom we must look up with rev- 
erent and trustful affection, we could have no,true 
understanding ofa personality above our own, no 
forceful impelling toward a standard higher than our 
personal conceptions. Hence it is that a worthy friend 
is a gift of gifts from God. 


Diversity may in itself be an indication of identity 
of origin. It is because the spokes of a wheel proceed 
from a common centre that they run in diverse direc- 
tions. Too strong a likeness between words of the 
same language is often the best evidence that those 
words are not nearly related, nor even of a common 
stock. Again, under the different influences of different 
peoples the same root-word naturally passes into differ- 
ent forms; while different root-words under the different 
influences of different peoples will not unnaturally 
assume the same form. Parents often wonder why 
the same home influence; the same teaching, and the 
same trainizig, do not produce the same results in their 
children. But children, like words, starting with dif- 
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ferent natures, require different influences to bring 
about in them the same good or evil result. “The 
surest evidence-that the children of dissimilar natures 
in a family have been treated alike, is often in their 
turning out differently ; as, again, the surest evidence 
that they have been treated differently is in their 
turning out alike. 


It is well for us to be watched by those we love. 
Ordinarily, it is neither a pleasant nor a helpful. sen- 
sation to feel one’s self under a close and scrutinizing 
observation. Few of us can do better work when 
people are criticising us than when we are alone. 
But it makes a great difference whether the criticism 
is friendly or unfriendly. If we know our critic asa 
personal friend, and are sure that he wants us to do 
our best, and will notice our errors only in order that 
he may help us to correct them, the sense of being 


under observation may become pleasant and helpful. It 


is when we think that our critic is unfriendly, or is in no 
way interested in our success, that we forget our duty 
of trying to succeed, in the attempt to keep our sup- 
posed adversary from succeeding,—an attitude of mind 
seldom pleasurable, and always fatal to the attaining 
of one’s best. This truth applies also to our relations 
with God. There are persons to whom thetext “Thou 
God seest me” is a delight and an inspiration ; there 
are others to whom the thought of God’s scrutiny is 
a thought of terror. Which it shall be for us depends 
upon whether-or not we recognize God as our friend. 


It is true that sincere and strong feeling is likely to 
show itself in the face and in the voice, and to con- 
trol and sway the whole outer man. But it is also 
true that a purposeful attempt to show sincere and 
strong feeling in look and in tone is a mistake as 


43| great asitiscommon. When the whole soul goes out 


toward God in prayer, the voice will evidence the 
heart’s emotion ; even though he who prays endeavors 
to speak in his most natural tone. But when one 
who prays, deliberately employs a tone of voice which 
he never uses at any other time, his very tone sug- 
gests the thought that he is not controlled by deep 
feeling, but is endeavoring to indicate feeling by his 
manner of speaking. When, again, one in sorrow 
strives to look and speak naturally, but is unable to 
keep back the starting tears, or to. restrain his voice 
from trembling, his evident struggle at self-control 
excites the teuder sympathy of those who hear him. 
When, however, one who is recently bereaved puts 
on a look of enforced sorrow, and assumes a tone of 
grief, as he responds to a kindly greeting or as he 
tells of his fresh trial, he so far hinders true sympa- 
thy by the suggestion that he has no struggle with 
his feelings, save in the direction of an effort to show 
them. The instinctive thought of the keen-eyed 
observer is, “Don’t trouble yourself to show your 
grief. I'll take it for granted that you are sorry.” 
it is not that these persons who thus seek to exhibit 
feeling are really insincere; but it is that they sup- 
pose they have a duty to appear more deeply moved 
than they happen to be, at the moment. They think, 
in fact, that feeling needs a certain look and tone to 
prove its reality. Rochefoucauld defined “gravity” 
as “a mysterious carriage of the body, invented to cover 
the defects of the mind.” And it would seem as if “emo- 
tion” were thought by many to be an unnatural look 





and tone, adapted to conceal the absence of any over- 
powering feeling. An effort to conceal emotion and to 
seem natural, wins sympathy from a beholder; but 
an effort to exhibit emotion and to seem not natural 
is a barrier to sympathy. No man ought to show 
emotion if he can help it; for it is only irrepressible 
emotion that is to any man’s credit, or that wins him 
sympathy and respect from others. There is asuggestion 
of this truth in the words of our Lord to his disciples : 
“When ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. Verily I say unto you, They 
have received their reward. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face; that 
thou be not seen of men to fast, but of thy Father 
which is in secret: and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall recompense thee.” 





OUR DUTY OF USING AVAILABLE 
MEANS. 


There are twoelements in man’s nature which strug- 
gle for the control of his thoughts and his hopes and his 
plans, as a conscious dependant on a Power above and 
outside of himself. On the one hand is fancy, and on 
the other hand is faith. In this sphere, fancy looks for 
the unnatural in nature; faith looks for the super- 
natural as controlling and directing nature. The one 
ignores or undervalues natural means and visible 
steps of progress. The other relies upon the power of 
a personal God to render natural means effective 
beyond the possibility of their unaided potency. Fancy 
is shown in superstition, and in many an irrational 
phase of religious belief. Faith is evidenced in a rev- 
erent trust in God, and in a wise readiness to employ 
the agencies which God has disclosed and appointed 
for the use of his children. Faith is held before us 
in the Bible teachings. Fancy needs no revelation to 
make it attractive to the natural mind. 

The element of fancy prevails in the folk-lore of 
primitive peoples, in the fairy tales of the civilized 
world, and in that Oriental literature of the imagina- 
tion which is represented by the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. According to its suggestions, the 
poor man is made rich, the sick man is made well, the 
beggar is raised to the throne, the hovel is trans- 
formed to a palace, the desert becomes a garden of 
beauty, and time and space are practically annihi- 
lated, by a wave of the wand of a spirit or of a 
magician, without any labor or effort on the part of 
him for whom these wonders are wrought. Nor is it 
alone in the ignorant and uncultivated mind that 
this element of fancy is given a place. It is at work 
in every mind ; and only where faith, as justified and 
as limited by the teachings of God’s Word, has com- 
plete control of a Christian believer, is he free from 
the danger of being swayed by fancy in the direction 
of superstitious expectations. 

The very miracles of the Bible are shown, in their 
record, to be within the realm of the supernatural as 
distinct from the unnatural. When the Lord would 
transport his people beyond the Red Sea, he does not 
lift them in mid-air over the waters, nor cause them 
to find themselves on the other shore without any 
movement of their own; but he causes a wind to blow 
which bares the bed of the sea, in order that his peo- 
ple may pass over, step by step, on the dry land thus 
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stretched before them. Fancy might lave suggested 
the first method. Faith would see the fitness of the 
second. So all the way along, until our Lord feeds 
the five thousand, not by causing their hunger to be 
satisfied without means, but by giving added effective- 
ness. to the five loaves and the two fishes which are 
immediately available for the feeding of the people. 
When God would use a Moses, or a Daniel, or an 
Ezra, or a Paul, for a miraculous service among the 
children of men, God sees to it that that mam has the 
human training which would best fit him for that ser- 
vice; and the worker thus honored always recognizes 
his duty to make use of the means of which he is provi- 
dentially possessed for his part in the plans of God ; 
and so far that man shows that faith, and not fancy, 
is the controlling element in his mental nature. 


From the beginning of the Bible to its close, the 
duty of using available means as an exhibit of one’s 
faith, or of exhibiting faith by using available means, 
is enforced in precept and in illustration as a truth 
which is basal in the scheme of God’s provisions for 
his children here onearth, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” is God’s declaration to the first 
man; and the response to this injunction is heard in 
the commandment of the apostle to the Gentiles, “ If 
any will not work, neither let him eat.” Nor is this 
principle limited to material bread ; for “ it is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone.” Whatever is 
needful for a man’s attainment in physical, mental, 
or moral wholeness, is to be secured by the faith-filled 
use of available means. A man must not even hope 
to grow in grace and in right knowledge without the 
use of available means of grace and of right knowl- 
edge. James emphasizes this truth, and covers it in 
its fullness when he affirms that “faith, if it have not 
works, is dead in itself;” that faith which is without 
fitting action is not a living faith. He, indeed, who 
says he has faith, but who refuses to exhibit faith in 
the use of those means which God has made avail- 
able to him for the purpose of his longing, has, in 
fact, mistaken fancy for faith. 

Even the best phases of classic heathen religion 
recognized the essential principle of this truth. 
“Heaven never helps the men who will. not act,” 
said Sophocles. And this sentiment has come down 
through the ages with the approval of men of sense 
and men of faith, “God helps those who help them- 
selves” is its rendering by Sir Philip Sidney, and 
again by Benjamin Franklin. And saintly George 
Herbert phrases it: “ Help thyself, and God will help 
thee.” It is not that God is himself limited to means, 
nor yet that he refuses help to those who are without 
means; but it is that, God having given means to men, 
those means must be employed by men as the. evi- 
dence of faith in God as the giver and the blesser of 
means, before they have any ground of right expec- 
tation of an exercise of God’s power as apart from 
means. Jesus Christ seems to have sought to make 
this truth clearer when Satan suggested to him that 
the promises of God for his miraculous preservation 
were to be claimed to the ignoring of existing 
means for the attaining of the end of those promises, 
Jesus was on the temple pinnacle. He had a mission 
on the plane below. Satan suggested to him that, as 
it was his duty to reach the base of the temple struc- 
ture, he could hope to reach that plane of duty by 
divine power without the help of means. Bui Jesus 
realized his obligation to use the staircase which was 
available to him; and he insisted that it would be 
presumption on his part to refuse the employment of 
the means thus within his reach. The protection 
which God assured to him would be needed, and 
would be given, while he was using the available 
means. It was in emphasis of this truth, again, that 
Muhammad refused to neglect the tether as a means 
of keeping his camels safely while he was in the line 
of duty, as he deemed it, as a prophet of God. 
“Tether the camels, and then trust Allah to care for 
them,” he wisely said. He who would be like- 
minded with Jesus Christ must not be readier than 
our Lord to ignore available means in the line of 
God’s promises. He who has any measure of the 





sense of the wise men of the ages, ought to be able to 
see the wisdom of the course and teachings of our 
Lord so far. 

That which in the providence of God is available 
to the child of God as a means of service, is so far 
one of the provisions of God for help to the child of. 
God in’ the direction of God’s promises. . It is to be 
recognized -and- to be made use of with gratitude 
accordingly. If a child of God is overboard, and a 
rope is thrown to him, his faith in God’s readiness 
to answer his ery for rescue will be shown as a living. 
faith by his grasping that rope as for dear life. If 
he indulges an unauthorized fancy that God will 


save him,—as indeed God could, and, if need be, | 


would—without means, and he refuses to clutch ‘at 
the rope, he is likely to be drowned. But whether 
he is drowned or rescued under such circumstances, 
he has not shown faith by his action. His duty to 
use the available means for his rescue. is imperative. 
It would be a wild fancy, not a wise faith, which 
would impel him to neglect those means, Similarly, 
in every emergency of life, the means which are 
available to a child of God are so far a call to that 
child of God to exercise faith by their using. It is 
a lack of faith, not an exercise of faith, which im- 
pels a child of God to neglect or ignore such means, 

In the care of his bodily health, as in the case of 
any other treasure committed to his charge, the child 
of God has a duty to use all the available means 
which God vouchsafes to him. The teachings of the 
entire Scriptures go to make this ,truth a plain one. 
Not unless a distinct and unmistakable prohibition 
of the use of means for the preservation or the recovery 
of health can be pointed to in the Bible, has any child 
of God a right to claim that in this particular does 
God make an exception to the general rule of his 
providential ministry to, and dealings with, his chil- 


dren, The rope is a medicine to the drowning man; 


proper food at fitting times is a means of health to 
the body ; air, and light, and soap and water, and a 
timely change of food, are a means of holding or of 
giving wholeness and strength to one who has sick- 
ness, or is in danger of it. Peppermint, and quinine, 
and paregoric, and tartar emetic, and senna, and cas- 
tor oil, have each and all their well-known qualities 
in the provisions of God for the welfare of man; and 
he who, when in need of these and within reach of 
them, refuses their aid; or who refuses the counsel 
and skill of a wise Christian physician in their admin- 
istering, shows so far a lack of intelligent faith in 
God’s readiness to heal those sick ones who will show 
their trust in him by making his promises and his 
provisions available. Hezekiah used a fig poultice 
as a means of the miraculous cure of a boil. Paul 
advised the use of wine ss a stumachic to one to 
whom that medicine was suited. James suggested the 
more common use of oil in cases of sickness. No in- 
spired man of God has advised the children of God to 
expect God's help toward their recovery from sickness 
without the use of available means. Whoever advises 
in this direction is so far out of conformity to the 
plan of God, and is so far neglectful or defiant of the 
plain teachings of God’s word. 

He who is sick, as also he who is well, needs to 
have faith in God to preserve him, and to minister to 
him, in his bodily needs. It is by faith that the child 
of God should look for a restoration to health or for 
a continuance in health, according to his necessities, 
All healing of body, or of mind, or of spirit, ought to 
be faith-healing, in its best and truest sense. Nor 
ought any human means to be counted potent for 
any good whatsoever, except as God gives it effi- 
ciency. Yet faith will always show itself as faith in 
its ready use of available means, as God’s approved 
agencies in the line of his promises. True faith does 
not show itself by using means for the securing of 
daily bread, while ignoring them for the securing of 
desired health. On the contrary, it shows itself in a 
trustful use of whatever means and agencies God has 
provided for the health and the welfare of his loved 
ones. Alike in sickness and in health the true be- 
liever is able to say with the apostle: “That life 





which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith 
which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself up for me.” And herein is a difference be- 
tween a life in fancy and a life in faith. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It would seem in some instancés that correspondents 
of The Sunday School Times wanted to puzzle the Editor 
by their questions, rather than to have his help in solving 
questions which puzzle them. Here, for example, comes 
a New York State reader with this conundrum: 

Please explain in Notes on Open Letters if a person can 
shorten their days, or not. 

Of course they can, by sleeping too late in the morning. 
And in such a case they are not likely to make up lost 
time by sitting up too late, nights. “Next!” 





Bible teachings are not confined to the mere words of 
the Bible. A principle may be included in a Bible 
statement which the Bible reader must recognize as more 
far-reaching than the statement itself. And the whole 
sweep of Bible teachings on a given subject may be more 
explicit and unmistakable than a mere form of words in 
a single instance would prove. Not long ago The Sun- 
day School Times made this declaration concerning the 
duty of using available means as an aid in faith-healing: 
“The whole trend of the Bible teaching indicates the 
duty of the child of God to use all proper means for the 
securing of his daily bread, in spite of the consequences 
of sin in making it difficult to secure bread; and these 
teachings [the whole trend of Bible teachings] are 
equally explicit in favor of his use of all proper medi- 
cal skill and counsel in the battling of disease as a con- 
sequence of sin. He who refuses to use.available means 
for his recovery, or for the recovery of a dear one, in 
sickness, thereby shows a spirit of disobedience which is 
incompatible with true faith.” This declaration has dis- 
turbed quite a number of readers who have been misled 
into the belief that the Bible justified the ignoring of 
means in the realm of true faith-healing. The Sunday 
School Times has been challenged ‘to prove its assertion 
from the Word of God. Thus-an Illinois correspondent 
writes : 

Will yon please cite the passages upon which you rely in sup- 


port of the statement that the Bible teachings “are equally 
explicit in favor of his [a believer’s] use of all proper meaical 


| skill and counsel in the battling of disease [as of his use of 


means to secure daily bread]”? If you-are right, I have an 
honest and earnest desire to know it. 

It will be observed that The Sunday School Times has 
not said that there is any one text, or any one series of 
texts, which commands the use of medical skill in the 
treatment of disease, but that “the whole trend of the 
Bible teaching indicates the duty of the child of God” 
in that direction. To make that trend clear would 
require more space than can be given to a single point 
in this column; therefore it is that the subject is treated 
in the leading editorial of the present issue 


Words are both a help and a hindrance to knowledge. 
Without the help of words we could gain little of knowl- 
edge. Yet words are such imperfect symbols of thought, 
and they are at the best so ambiguous, that we are often 
misled concerning a truth by the very words which are 
employed by another to express that truth. Hence it is 
that when we are in doubt as to the meaning of a state- 
ment which is made to us, we would ordinarily do well 
to consider the precise meaning of the principal words 
which compose that statement. An editorial in these 
pages, of a few weeks ago, on The Ambiguity of Words, 
prompts a New York correspondent to ask farther light 
on this subject. He says: 

I am greatly pleased with your article on “The Ambiguity of 
Words.” As it reminds me of the disputed point, “Can we be- 
lieve what we do not understand?” I am anxious and bold 
enough to ask if you will not, some day, treat upon that too. 
My first and simplest illustration of the negative is that we 
cannot believe what is spoken in an unknown tongue, however 
true the speaker and speech. Facts we may believe; but their 
unknown philosophy is outside of our faith. Yet we do seem 
to believe statements that cannot be true or comprehended; for 
example, that God is three persons in the same sense that he is 
one person. The subject is, to me, very interesting aud impor- 
tant; and your help to understand it would be appreciated. 

- To begin with, What is here meant by “believe” and 
by “understand”? One meaning of “believe” is to 
credit upon the authority of another, as distinct from 
having personal knowledge of a matter. One meaning 


of “understand” is to comprehend fully, or to know. 
There is a sense in which most of our beliefs are con- 
cerning matters which we cannot fully understand. We 
believe, on the authority of observers of the natural 
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world, that there is what they call “the attraction of 
gravitation; ” but we certainly cannot fully understand 
the force, or the state of things, which goes by that name; 
nor can they. So of electricity and of atmospheric pres- 
sure; 80 of the motion of the heavenly bodies. It is 
often where strict knowledge ends that beliefs begin. 
Yet we say that we understand these things, when we 
have ceased to wonder over them. The same is true of 
that which we accept on the authority of the revealed 
word of God. We believe that which we understand 
to be there affirmed. We do not affirm that we under- 
stand fully that which we believe on those points. It is 
in the realm beyond our personal knowledge that most 
of our beliefs rest. In the case of the man who speaks 
to us in an unknown tongue, there is there no room for 
either belief or understanding. Practically there is yet no 
communication between him and ourselves. We do not 
know what he would ask us to believe. But when we 
receive any statement concerning a realm beyond our 
realm of knowledge, it is our privilege to believe or dis- 
believe it, quite apart from the question of our under- 
standing of it. 








CHANGELESS, 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


We say, “ The sun has set,” and we sorrow sore 

As we watch the darkness creep the landscape o’er, 

And the thick shadows fall, and the night draw on. 

And we mourn for the brightness lost, and the vanished sun: 


And all the time the sun in the self-same place 

Waits, ready to clasp the earth in his embrace, ° 

Ready to give to all of his stintless ray, 

And ’tis we who have “set,” it is we who have tarned away! | 


“The Lord has hidden his face,” we sadly cry, 

As we sit in the night of grief with no helper by. 
“ Guiding uncounted worlds in their courses dim, 
How should our little pain be marked by him?” 


But all the while that we mourn the Lord stands near, 
And the Son divine is waiting to help and hear; 

And ’tis we who hide our faces, and blindly turn away; 
While the Sun of the soul shines on ’mid the perfect day. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT, AND THE 
THOUGHT OF ITS DAY. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. GRORGE H. SCHODDE, 


In his characteristic and terse way the church-father 
Augustine defines the relation existing between the two 
Testamentsin these words: Jn Veteri Testamento Novum la- 
tet,in Novo Vetus patet [In the Old Testament, the New lies 
hid; in the New, the Old lies open], (Quest. in Ex. 73). 
The full appreciation of the fundamental truth contained 
in these words is becoming more and more a featuré’ of 
the evangelical biblical research of our day. That the 
two Testaments represent the two phases of thé one 
revelation, differing from each other not in kind, but 
only in degree, and that the two form the one revela- 
tion and history of revelation from God to fallen man, 
to restore him to his lost estate, is the accepted position 
of all but negative scholars. In principle the two Testa- 
ments are thus one; the New is rooted in the old, and 
can find its true interpretation only from this stand- 
point. 

This matter is of great importance, in order to under- 
stand fully the teachings and work of Christ. The 
scholarship that inclines toward radicalism in methods 
and results has been at least so far convinced by con- 
servative arguments, that Christianity is no longer 
declared to be a phenomenon so entirely new as to be in 
no historical connection with that which preceded. This 
view, mainly through Schleiermacher’s influence, toa 
greater or less extent prevailed in critical circles down 
to the fifth decade of our century. But, in being driven 
out of one intrenchment, radicalism has sought another; 
and, while apparently coming nearer to the truth in its 
new position, it has simply exchanged one form of error 
for another. Christianity, and especially the Messianic 


idea, as taught by Christ, is represented to be not the 
outgrowth and development from the premises and 


promises of Moses and the prophets; but of the theo- 


logical and philosophical thought of the Judaism that 
prevailed from the close of the Old Testament to the 
beginning of the New. That these two standpoints are 
not one and the same, is evident to every careful reader 
of the New Testament, The contemporaries of Christ, 
especially the Pharisees, were the representatives of this 
Their legalistic teachings, their 
justification by the deeds of the law, their expectations 
of a carnal and earthly Messiah, are not the legitimate 


phase of Judaism. 


‘as the Book of Enoch, the Sibylline Books, the Psalter of 





into the construction of the Jewish orthodoxy of Christ’s 
day that were foteign to the spirit and precept ofthe Old 
Testament. And now the question of far-reaching im- 
portance is, whether Christ, in putting forth his claims 
to the Messiahship, connected them with and built them 
on the popular though erroneous ideas of the accepted 
theology of his day, or did he go beyond and behind 
these, and find again the true meaning of the Messianic 
predictions of the Old Testament? 

In seeking supports for the view that Christ drew his 
messianic ideal from contemporary thought, which was 
already the favorite view of Baur and Strauss, and is now 
being revived, particularly by the Swede Rydberg, 
recourse is had to the apocalyptic and other literature 
that flourished among the Jews in the four centuries when 
prophecy was silent in Israel. It is true that such works 


Solomon, the Book of Jubilees, the Ascension of Isaiah, 
as also Philo,.furnish us with excellent material to under- 
stand the character and development of the thought 
which finally took definite form in New Testament Juda- 
ism, but they furnish us with no material to determine 
the origin and character of New Testament thought. To 
discover this, we must go back to Old Testament révelation. 
Just in so faras post-biblical literature has departed from 
Old Testament premises, it has in no way, directly or 
indirectly, influenced the New Testament writers. This 
can be illustrated briéfly in one important point. The 
messianic idea and ideal of Christ is represented to have 
been an outgrowth chiefly from the teachings of the Book 
«of Enoch. And yet in that remarkable book, or rather 
combination of several books, the highest that is said 
of the Messiah is that he was pre-existent. Thus in 
| Enoch 48: 8 it is said that, before the sun and the signs 
and the stars were made, his name had been called before 
the Lord of the spirits ; and in Enoch 48 : 6 it is stated that 
he was chosen and hidden before the world was created. 
In addition to this, the different parts of the book teach 
only the ordinary and well-known carnal views of the 
Messiah as a powerful judge and ruler, who shall exalt 
Israel and destroy the enemies of God’s people. No. 
higher or deeper ethical or theological thoughts find an 
utterance in this or other books of this kind. To make, 
such crude expressions the source from which the New 
Testament idea of a God-man suffering for the sins of the 
world is drawn, is one of the critical antics that belong to 
the curiosities of literature, 
The state of affairs is similar when efforts are made to 
connect the Jogos doctrine of John with that of Philo. 
In this philosopher’s teachings the logos idea is simply the 
highest development of the general tendencies of Jewish 
thought in those days to remove all amthropopathics and 
anthropomorphisms in God’s actions and dealings with 
men, and to understand these as having been performed 
through some angel or other agent. The Memre or Word 
of God as this medium is the regular thing in the Targu- 
min and that whole class of literature. Philo, in this 
regard, is in full harmony with the thought of his times. 
But in adopting the word nearest to his high idea, John 
certainly did not adopt the notion connected with it, just 
as little as the New Testament writers took the Greek 
words of their day and retained them in their original 
significance merely. Just as they filled these profane 
vessels with the sacred contents of revelation, thus too 
John adapted the word Jogos to a higher idea furnished 
by revelation. 
But positively the point that Christ goes back and 
beyond contemporary thought for his source and author- 
ity is seen to be well taken when we take note of his 
whole attitude toward the teachers of his day. This was 
antagonistic always,—not for personal reasons on his part, 
nor because they feared his influence personally, but 
because of the inner antagonism between the systems 
taught by them. His positive standpoint is, that he is 
the fulfillment of the Law and the Prophets; and his 


in Moses’ seat, but did not teach Moses’ truth. Over 


through the deeds of the law and of a carnal Messiah, 
sins. 


Radically and to the core these were contradictory 


revelation. 


views. 





fruits of Old Testament teachings, Elements had entered 


standing rebuke to the Pharisees is that they indeed sat 
against their two fundamental errors of self-righteousness 


he sets up the doctrine of justification through grace and 
faith, and of a Messiah as the Saviour of men from their 


teachings, and Christ’s was a new departure in so far as 
the teachers of his day had departed from the ways of 
This is also the attitude of all New Tes- 
tament Christianity over against Judaism and its false 
Matthew’s Gospel appeals steadily to the words 
gf revelation in maintaining its central thesis that Christ 
is the fulfillment of what had been promised; St. Paul 
does not oppose the Old Testament and its teachings, 
but his polemics are directed against the false exegesis 


belong there;. the Epistle to the Hebrews glorifies the 
New as the body of which the Old was the shadow. 
Christ and Christianity, then, constitute something new, 
in so far as the new movement was a return to the prom- 
ises of former revelation. It was a break in contempo- 
rary thought. The efforts to make Christianity a child 
of its own day and a development from its thought is 
manifestly in the interests of a philosophy of develop- 
ment that will not admit of the interference of such new 
elements in the unfoldings of history. Indeed, this is 
the fundamental thesis of Baur, the father of the 
Tiibingen school of New Testament critics, All the more 
important is it to emphasize the sui generis element in 
Christ’s work and teachings. The historical background 
of his career may explain much in his manner and 
methods, but it does not suffice to explain the substance 
of his teachings. These were either drawn from the 
revelation through Moses’ and the prophets, or were a 
new revelation supplementing and complementing the 
former, and re it into one complete truth of 
salvation. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 





: THE DIVINE HELPER. 
BY J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


The unifying truth which binds together the five Bible 
lessons of January into a single sheaf, is the fact taught 
in each of them that Christ is the divine helper of men. 
In every lesson he is either sought or he shows himself 
in this gracious capacity. 
First, in the great sorrow of their bereavement, when 
the disciples of John the Baptist have had their master 
cruelly torn from them by the tyrant Herod, in the 
depth of their grief they “ went and told Jesus.” Who 
doubts that—partly, at least—they were impelled by that 
yearning, felt by every stricken heart, for companion- 
ship in sorrow, for sympathy, for the comfort and relief 
that comes from confiding in a stronger one? As yet 
they knew him not asthe “friend that sticketh closer 
than abrother.” But it was not long before they learned 
to know him thus, and to find his grace sufficient for 
them. Perhaps they would never have gone to him and 
found all this, if it had not been for this very sorrow 
that had overwhelmed them. Such, at least, has been 
the experience of thousands since their time,—thou- 
sands who first were driven to Christ by their griefs 
and misfortunes; who first in this wise were made to 
feel their own utter helplessness, and, turning to him, 
found a divine helper, not only for their present need, 
but for all time and every want,—thousands who know 
from their own soul’s experience the truth of Lowell’s 
words: 
“?Tis sorrow builds-the shining ladder up, 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 

Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 

The spirit mounts, and has its eyes unsealed.” 


In all the wide world, there is no helper, in times of 
sdrrow and grief, like him to whom John’s disciples 
went, who wept by Lazarus’s tomb, who himself died 
and rose again, that we should not mourn as they that 
have no hope. In all the wide universe there is .none 
who, if we go and tell him, will, like Jesus, not only 
help us bear our sorrow, but also convert it into peace 
and blessing for our souls. 

Nor is he a helpér only in distress of mind. Even our 
most exclusively physical wants does he supply, as illus- 
trated in the second lesson of this month, thé hunger of 
the five thousand, that so through the body he may reach 
the spirit. From the times of the manna in the wilder- 
ness, of Elijah by the Cherith, of the widow’s never- 
failing meal and cruse of oil, of the feeding of the 
thousands by the sea of Galilee, up to the present 
day, he who feeds the fowls of the air and clothes 
the lilies of the field still provides for his own. Is it not 
by his provision alone that any food exists at all on the 
earth? It is still by his daily, hourly, blessings that he 
would make men feel his love, and give their grateful, 
trustful love in return. The bread he gives to supply 
the need of our bodies is still meant only to fit us for 
receiving also that Bread from heaven, broken for us on 
the cross, through which alone our souls may live. And, 
because the life is more than meat, his disciples still are 
often called upon to feed hungry mouths and clothe 
naked limbs, that so the way may be opened for feed- 
ing still more needy hearts, and clothing with his robe 
of righteousness souls still more naked and destitute. 
The divine invitation is open to-day as ever from the 
Helper of the weary and faint: “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
*“Come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
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him that heareth say,Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
alter righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 

Even so is he, the wonderful, the mighty God, also 
the divine helper in perils and dangers. Like the little 
boatful of disciples on Gennesaret, of whom another of 
our lessons has told us, we may think the Master is far 
away, yet he never is. Enveloped in midnight dark- 
ness, tossed by the seething billows, and lashed and 
beaten by the angry winds, in whatever stormy circum- 
stances, and however perilous condition, the eye of faith 
may ever see him, and the ear of faith may ever discern 
his cheery voice, deep underneath and clear above the 
tempest’s roar, “Be of good cheer; it is 1; be not 
afraid!” How hard was it for the disciples to learn that 
precious truth of the ever-presence of the Lord; and 
how little even yet do they really believe his promise, 
“Lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world”! Often it is not till storm and darkness, peril 
and distress, break down every other hope, and make us 
tremblingly to feel the mutability and weakness of every 
earthly stay and support, that the presence of the divine 
Helper becomes manifest to us. Bodily danger has 
brought spiritual safety to more than one human soul. 
Our animal nature often must first be beaten and cowed 
into subjection ere the higher spiritual nature can assert 
itself and enter upon its true rights. For it is not the 
carnally minded, but those who are pure in heart, who 
shall see God, and from whose sight neither the dazzling 
sunlight of prosperity nor the deepest darkness of ad- 
versity shall be able to hide him in whom they live, and 

' move, and have their being. It is only one who is 
thus brought near to God, who can say in full sincerity, 
with Tennyson: 

“Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


“Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice; 
I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die.” 

It is, indeed, only when we have at least so much 
purity of heart, at least so much faith as to make us 
ery out to him in earnest longing for help, that we find 
Christ not only a divine helper when danger threatens, 
but a helper, too, when affliction has actually overtaken 
us; as did the woman of Canaan and the “great multi- 
tudes” of miserable ones told of in the fourth lesson. 
“The Son of man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” Without his helping agency no sickness is 
healed, whether of body or soul. We, in this nineteenth 
century, know this full well, The teachings of science, 
confirming those of the Bible, have assured us of so much, 
—that sickness, physical or moral, is a result of some 
infringement of God’s laws, and that it is to be averted 
or to be cured only by trustful conformity to his laws, 
which is faith in action. 

Eighteen hundred years ago this was not understood. 
By healing men’s bodily afflictions then, in response to 
faith, Jesus Obrist therefore had to demonstrate to them 
his power and his love till they should trust him also to 
heal their spiritual ailments, and to give efficiency to 
available means for the cure of their bodily disorders. 
With our higher knowledge, ought we not also to exer- 
cise a higher, larger faith, and be concerned first and 
most for that which is of first importance; namely, the 
welfare of our innermost selves, rather than our outer 
being? If this be secured, we know that the other can 
safely and confidently be left in the hands of Him who 
doeth all things well. If this be secured, and his loving 
presence constantly realized, then, whether he bid us 
work with our health or wait in our sickness, peace and 
joy, grace and power, will equally be ours; for in either 
case, whether to help us out of sickness or to help us in 
our sickness, he will still be our Helper, a present help 
to help us in all our infirmities. And this shall be suffi- 
cient for us. 

It was a truth, however, which not even the strongest 
of the twelve, not even Peter, understood at first, the 
great truth of the pre-eminence of the spiritual over the 
natural life, of the eternal over the temporal. When 
the Saviour declared that even he, “the Son of the living 
God,” must be killed after the flesh, Peter, in his igno- 
rance of the things that savor of God, remonstrated with 
his Lord, and, as our fifth lesson tells us, Jesus had to 
manifest still another phase of his mission as the divine 
Helper, by helping the disciple out of the condition of 
natural ignorance into the higher, eternal sphere of spir- 
itual wisdom and God-like love. Merely to inhabit a 
physical frame is neither life nor essential to life. He 





who would have the real, eternal God-life, must be will- 
ing, and may have, to lose the life of the body. Indeed, 
the eternal life can by no one be fully and finally 
realized until the merely animal life be surrendered. 
Bodily existence is a mere incident in the life of the self. 
How hard was it for the disciples to learn this truth! 
How hard was it even for the divine Helper to make men 
understand it! He had to illustrate the whole lesson by 
the sublime and awful object-teaching of the cross on 
Calvary. 

Is there any need for which the divine Helper has not 
provided? In our sorrows there is none to help us bear 
them as he helps; in weariness, want, and distress, 
none like him to rest and refresh us. In threatening 
dangers, his help alone is sufficient to make us forget 
our peril, and feel strong and confident in his presence. 
When feeble and afflicted, his help alone can raise us 
above our pains and aches, and give peace to the soul. 
Only he can help our spirit out of its narrow, physical 
surroundings, and make it understand what it means to 
be born again, to put off the old and put on the new 
nature, through the death-travails of our natural man 
to rise into the eternal life of the spiritual. If Janu- 
ary’s lesson-sheaf have brought us thus to a fuller, 
nearer knowledge and love of Christ as our divine 
Helper, then surely shall it not be the least of the fruit- 
bearing clusters of the year’s harvest. 





A SINLESS AMBITION. 


BY THE REV. THERON BROWN. 


One of the finest human feelings is the natural wish 
of parents that their children may be better off than 
themselves. This may not always be wisely manifested, 
but there is the essence of self-sacrificing love in it; and 
in the hearts of most fathers and mothers it is glorified 
into the hope and prayer that their offspring may be not 
only better off, but better, than themselves, 

At the close of the Civil War, a newly emancipated 
negro slave, on his dying-bed, kissed the baby fingers of 
his youngest child, and whispered, “ This little hand will 
write.” His last vision on earth was of the happier and 
more favored future which his posterity would inherit. 
And his words were prophetic, for he left a wife whose 
motherly heart sympathized with his longing faith. Her 
highest joy of freedom, as his had been, was in loving 
aspirations and expectations for the little ones who bore 
his name. There were five of them, and the humble 
mother set herself resolutely to realize the promise of 
better things that had come to them with liberty and 
peace. She could work, and remain ignorant. They 
could learn to work, but they should be educated. Many 
years she toiled and struggled, inspiring them with her 
zeal, and happy in seeing that they seconded her efforts. 
She has lived to see them all graduated at Fisk Univer- 
sity. Last summer her “ baby ’—the child whose hand 
the dying father kissed—delivered his Commencement 
oration. The theme of his essay was “ The Evolution of 
Christianity,” and the cloud of witnesses there saw in 
himself the evolution of Christian manhood. His father’s 
prophecy was more than fulfilled. He could not only 
“write,” but “think,” with power and clearness; and he 
spoke like a born orator, bidding fair, with his sanctified 
gift, to do grand work as a preacher of righteousness. 
At the same Commencement, in the alumni meeting, the 
oldest son, a teacher, told the story of that mother’s noble 
purpose and sacrifices, and paid manly tribute to her 
worth and affection. It was but one of many similar 
stories told (or that could be told) annually at Fisk Uni- 
versity, and every other colored school. It was the oft- 
repeated history of parental hope and desire for the 
children, always insisting on something better for them, 
never satisfied till their lot and condition are some im- 
provement on the past. 

There is a pathos in the example of that poor negro 
woman that lingers after one hears it told; but we cannot 
help dwelling longer on the noble and filial pride of her 
children in responding to her wishes and carrying out 
her plan. And here a point suggests itself which parents 
and teachers are too likely to overlook. While we are 
endeavoring to guide the faith of the young, it is our duty 
also to stimulate their moral ambition. We cannot ignore 
the solemn fact that they will imitate what they see in 
us, and hence the emphasized obligation to be as good as 
we can; but we should encourage them to aim higher, 
and make them understand that to be simply as good as 
we are is far too little to be satisfied with. We must tell 
them that they are not only to be Christians, but they are 
to hope and try to be grander and more useful Christians 
than we are. The famous Origen was great, not simply 
by his gifts, but because he early took and cherished for 
himself the holy ambition cherished for him by a pious 





{ 
father,—the father who used to lean over him in his child- 
hood sleep, and uncover and kiss his breast, and call it 
“the temple of the Holy Ghost.” If we would help to , 
make the next generation great and good above the aver- 
age of to-day, we need, as religious educators of the 
young, to fasten, with our hope and prayer, upon the high- 
est possibilities of character in them, and train them to 
recognize these, and never live below them, but press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, 





SONGS FOR THE PRIMARY CLASS. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, 


If I might alter the words of a famous man, I would 
write: “ Let me make the songs of a primary class, and 
I care not who makes its lessons,” although this is 
reversing the traditional order, which makes the singing 
entirely subordinate to instruction on the lesson. 

In her “Lectures to Kindergartners” (which every 
teacher of little children should read), Miss Peabody 
says: “Song is the natural language of spitituality, and 
Froebel finds support of his faith in the efficacy of song 
in the historical fact that the civilizing literature of all 
countries begins in religious hymns, addressed largely to 
the powers above.” 

Any one familiar with children has observed how natu- 
ral it is for the joy and content of the little hearts to 
overflow in snatches of melody, and how ill-humor and 
frowns fly away on the wings of some lively air. The 
spontaneous outburst of song in kindergartens is one of 
the best proofs that the child-plants have begun to bloom 
into love and gladness which only comes through love. 

The overflowing joy of a happy heart bubbles up in 
the song of the Brown Thrush,—“ Oh, I am as happy as 
happy can be!” and with the words comes the impression 
of happiness inseparable from goodness,—of what makes 
the real joy of life, 

The goodness of a great Creator thrills in the heart 
which sings with the springtime: 

“Wake,” sings the air from the blue sky above,— 
“ Wake, for the world is all beauty and love.” 

A teacher must keep in mind not merely the instruc- 
tion of her class, but the culture, the training, of the 
whole nature. 

Froebel has somewhere compared man to a tree whose 
roots are fixed in the soil, but whose branches grow up- 
wards towards the sky, and whose fruit ripens in the sun. 

And so, with our children, we must not forget that while 
they are to be rooted and grounded in the faith, there 
must be the outward growth towards higher things, and 
the flowering and fruitage in the atmosphere and sun- 
shine of tender love. The desire for this growth towards 
the good and beautiful is awakened in the susceptible 
little hearts more powerfully by song than by any other 
means, anda rhythmic form of thought lingers when 
other words are forgotten. 

A child once entered my class from a family where 
there was no religious atmosphere whatever. A song 
was used which ended with, 

“ What do little birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
* We must sing the gloom away ; 
Sun or shadow, God is good.’ ” 

At first the child would add with fervor, after every 
repetition of the song, “God is good,” as if a new and 
glad idea had dawned upon her. 

This gives a hint as to the kind of songs to be used in 
primary classes,—such as appeal to the childish under- 
standing. Birds, flowers, and stars are objects most dear 
to the heart of childhood; and these, with the familiar 
phenomena of nature, furnish the theme for songs which 
lead “ through nature up to nature’s God.” 

Every child loves to sing and feel: 

“God make my life a little lower 

That giveth joy to all.” 
or, 

* Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky? 
Do you know how many clouds 
Every day go floating by? 
God the Lord their number knoweth, 
For he has made them all.” 

If such simple songs were used, there would be no 
occasion for such perplexity as that of the little girl who 
wondered what a “consecrated cross-eyed bear” could 
be, having misunderstood a line of a familiar hymn. 

I well remember the difficulty I had, as a child, in 
reconciling the idea of “a fountain filled with blood” 
with anything good for me. And I have heard similar 


hymns very recently in primary schools. 
Granted that the hymns are suited in sentiment and 
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melody to the age of the children, what place shall they 
take in the programme of the school? If we depend on 
them for the culture of religious feeling, and awakening 
of aspiration, should it not be a very important one? 

I like to open with a short service of song, which sub- 
dues any playful tendencies, and leaves the children in 
a receptive mood. The songs must be chosen and 
arranged beforehand, that no time may be lost, or inter- 
est diverted in consulting with the organist as to what 
shall be sung; and the organist should be so familiar 
with the music as to pass from one thing to another 
without any fumbling of pages. The songs must be 
varied according to the season and subject; and when a 
new one is given, it should be so perfectly in the mind 
of the teacher that she is not obliged to refer to any 
book. The full impression of the words is lost if she is 
confined to them, rather than to the meaning. 

It is the work of time to collect suitable songs, and 
the Sunday-school teacher must be ready to seize and 
appropriate the good wherever found, and store away for 
future use. In course of time, she will thus have her own 
singing-book. 

A beautiful opening prayer, set to music, is found in 
“Kindergarten Chimes: ” 

“ Father, we thank thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light; 
For rest and food and loving care, 
And all that makes the day so fair. 


“Help us to do the things we should: 

To be to others kind and good; 

In all our work and all our play 

To grow more like thee every-day.” 
This, followed by a tender hymn in Mrs. Crafts’s collec- 
tion, “There cometh a dove,” produces a softening effect 
upon the restless little beings. Then we may sing gladly, 
“Good-morning, glorious sun,” or, on a stormy day, 
“This is the way the rain comes down,” and so lead the 
thoughts onward to something appropriate to the season 
or the lesson, or to all time, like the sweet hymn, “Great 
Shepherd of the sheep.” If the class becomes tired or 
restless during the session, some bright motion-song will 
be in place, and often drive away the demon of mischief 
which idle hands in Sunday-school sometimes find 
tempting them. 

And send the children home with song in their hearts. 
A translation of Froebel’s farewell song has been pub- 
lished, this year, in “The Little Pilgrim,” and used in 
many schools. ‘‘Good-by, good-by,” sings the teacher, 
“be always kindand good,” and the class responds in 
the same words. 

In a family where this song had been learned, the 
mother asked a little boy to get something for her. The 
little fellow, busy with play, did not go at once, and his 
sister said reprovingly, “ Why, Frank, it says, ‘Be ona 
kind and good.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


I will not ask thee, Jesus, Lord, 
To look with love on me; 

For thou hast taught me in thy Word 
The love that dwells in thee. 


The feeblest lamb in all the fold 
Is to the shepherd dear; 

And every little child is told 
Never to doubt or fear. 


For me thou didst come down from heaven, 
For me thy blood was spilt; 

For me thy life was freely given, 
To save from grief and guilt, 


I need not ask for love from thee, 
But grace for thee to yearn; 

With grateful gladness welcome thee, 
And thy dear love return. 


Oh! may I ever hear thy voice, 
And follow day by day; 

And in thy holy will rejoice: 
Jesus! for this I pray. 





HIS GOOD INTENTIONS. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 
“Did you get my letter in in time for the mail, Hugh? ” 
“Oh! I’m afraid not, mother; I intended to.” 
“Why didn’t you?” 
“T met George Willis, and he wanted me to go and 
look at his gymnasium, and I knew I had plenty of time 





before mail time, so I went. But we tried the Indian 
clubs and the trapeze, and the time went faster than I 
thought, and the mail was closed before I got there. 
Will it make any difference ? ” . 

“T am afraid so. I was sending for the book for your 
sister’s birthday present, and it will be unlikely to reach 
here before the day.” 

“ Dear me! I’m sorry,” said Hugh. 

“Your sorrow for the many things you neglect never 
seems to do you any good, Hugh, You forget again, and 
are as heedless as ever about the next thing.” 

She spoke rather severely, and Hugh felt a little abused. 

“Really, mother,” he said, “you talk as if I had com- 
mitted a great sin. I don’t think I am such a dread- 
fully bad boy; my intentions are good.” 

“There is an old saying that hell is paved with good 
intentions.” 

“Why, what does it mean?” asked Hugh, a little 
taken aback by the forcible expression. 

“Tt has, I think, a very solemn meaning. It conveys 
to me a very awful suggestion of the good which comes 
to naught, or which is turned to evil, through lack of 
good intentions being carried out. Did you ever hear of 
any good coming of mere good intentions, or of any 
blessing promised upon them? By the way,” his mother 
looked into the drawer of her sewing machine, “did you 
get me the thread I sent for yesterday?” 

“Oh! I intended —.” Hugh checked himself with 
a half rueful smile as his mother closed the machine and 
went to look for other work. 

“Hadn’t you better get your lesson before you go out 
skating?.” she called after him a few minutes later, as 
she saw him going out with his skates. 

“That'll be all right, mother,” he answered. 
sure to come back in time to get it before dark.” 

His intention was good, but, as usual, he failed in car- 
rying it out. He returned only in time fora late supper, 
after which two or three friends called. 

“ Bridget wants you to be sure and not forget her 
kindling this evening,” whispered his sister, as he was 
going into the parlor. “ Hadn’t you better get it before 
you goin?” 

“No need of that,” said Hugh, “T’ll get it befeee Igo 
to bed.” 

But he forgot it until, half asleep and half undressed, 
he heard Bridget pass the door of his room, tired out, he 
knew, with a hard day’s work. He felt sorry and 
ashamed of himself, for, as he had asserted to his 
mother, he really was a boy of good intentions. 

His unlearned lesson was also a burden on his mind, 
as he lay down to sleep. He turned once or twice rest- 
lessly on his pillow, saying to himself, 

“Tl get up early in the morning,—yes, I will,—before 
Bridget gets up, and get her a fine lot of kindling; and 
then I’ll have a good long time to learn my lesson.” 

“Oh, dear! I hope so.” 

“He won’t, though; he’ll forget it.” 

“Of course he will.” 

“ And that'll be another load for me to carry,” said a 
most doleful voice. 

“ And for me, too,” said another. 

Hugh was startled by hearing these words spoken 
close to him, but in tones which had a weak sound, 
something like a far-away echo. Hastily sitting upright, 
he looked around, and, to his amazement, beheld a num- 
ber of small figures moving about the room. 

They were curious little creatures,—thin, shadowy, and 
deformed. Every face bore a peevish, forlorn, wistful 
expression, as if its owner was continually longing for 
something which he never hoped to receive. And every 
one carried a burden which seemed almost to over- 
power him. 

Their actions were as strange as their appearance. 
Each one would sometimes start up suddenly, as if bent 
on doing something, and doing it promptly and well. 
But after a few aimless movements he seemed gradually 
to give it up, and to subside again into a condition of 
apathy and discouragement. 

“Who are you?” asked Hugh, after gazing at them 
for a few moments; “and what business have you here 
in my room?” 

“Oh! we’re here whenever you are,” said one of his 
visitors. “ We go with you wherever you go, only some- 
times one of us is the fellow that’s being made use of 
more than the others.” 

“‘ But notwithstanding that we all have our full share 
of work,” said another. 

“ Well, who are you, Isay?” repeated Hugh. 

“ We’re your Good Intentions.” 

“Good intentions!” exclaimed Hugh, scornfully. 
“Good, hey? I shouldn’t say there was much good 
about such a looking set as you are,” 
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“ That’s just what your mother says,” said one. 

“ And just what your father says,” said another. 

“ And just what Bridget says,” chimed in a third. 

“‘ Just what the teacher says,” said number four. 

“ And just what everybody else says,” added the fifth, 

“Or if they don’t say it, they think it,” said another. 

Hugh looked sharply at the speakers, and as he was 
becoming more accustomed to the dim light, began to see 
more plainly what their burdens consisted of, 

The one who quoted his mother had a bag so heavy 
that it seemed ready to break his back. Peeping into it, 
Hugh sawa queer collection ofarticles. Everything which 
his mother was in the habit of sending him to buy or to 
do for her could be found in that bag.. Groceries, dry 
goods, messages to friends, and all sorts of commissions 
that a boy might be expected to bear, were there gath- 
ered. At the very top of all was the package of needles 
which she had wanted that day. 

Near him stood a little fellow who might have been 
taken for a mail-carrier, only that none of Uncle Sam’s ~ 
employees ever went so heavily laden, or hobbled along so 
wearily. He carried a variety of letters, notes, postal 
cards, and newspapers which Hugh had at different 
times forgotten to mail, Among others he saw a bundle 
of invitations which he had not delivered. Very dis- 
tinctly he could recall the day on which he had come 
home from school to find his mother and sister dressed 
to receive guests for dinner whose invitations still lay 
snug in his overcoat pocket, 

Near this one stood the fellow who had advanced 
Bridget’s opinion of his intentions. He was almost 
covered up by the load he carried, and Hugh presently 
perceived that the most of it was made up of unchopped 
kindling wood. Plenty of other things were there,— 
small articles which Bridget had asked him to mend or 
to get mended for her, while conspicuous among them 
appeared a cake burned to a crisp, which he had one day 
promised her to see to as it baked, while she looked after 
something else. 

After him came a worried-looking fellow carrying a 
pack of books and papers. Oh, what a collection of un- 
learned lessons and undone examples he bore! Then 
came a long line of good intentions in various stages 
of depression and debility. And nothing about them 
was so annoying te Hugh as the grotesque but unmis- 
takable likeness which the weak and uncertain looking 
creatures bore to himself. 

“T wish you’d all clear out of my room,” he cried, 
angrily. “I'd like to know what you are good for, any 
way,” he said to two who crowded very close to him. 

“T’m trying to attend to that lesson,” said the book- 
bearer, with a heavy sigh. 

“Tm trying to look after that kindling,” said the other, 
speaking as if suffocated under his weight of undone 
duty. “But it’sno use. We're not good for anything. 
We never do anything.” 

He stooped down and laboriously tried to raise another 
bundle to his back. But he already had more than he 
could carry. As fast as he raised one, another would fall. 
Harder and harder he tried, panting and straining with 
the effort. But the more he tried, thé worse things 
became. Two bundles fell for every one he could pick 
up, until with a dreadful crash the whole thing came to 
the ground. 

Hugh opened his eyes and looked around. Surely 
some loud noise had awakened him. Oh, yes! in the un- 
certain light of the early morning he saw that some 
swinging shelves which hung in his room had given way, 
and the books which they had held lay in heaps on the 
floor, while ink from a broken bottle was slowly making 
its way among them. 

His mother had drawn his attention to the cords which 
had held up the shelves, showing him that they were grow- 
ing old and needed replacing. 

“Well!” he said, gazing at the disorder, “if I didn’t 
intend—” and then he stopped. 

Getting up with all haste, he set things to rights as best 
he could. Then going quietly down stairs he was rejoiced 
to find that Bridget was not yet up. 

“Hurrah! ” he exclaimed. “Now I’ll have her kin- 
dling ready before she comes.” 

“T’ve had enough of good intentions, though,” he 
said, laughing to himself as he thought of his queer 
dream. “Ofall the mean-looking, miserable, contempti- 
ble little wretches in the world, they are the worst. 
And it’s just as mother says, ‘they never do anything, 
and they’re never good for anything.’ There! I guess 
Bridget’ll think this a good pile. I wonder if that little 
peak-faced chap ever got his wood pickedup. Dear me!” 
his face grew suddenly sober. “That’s just like me too. 
I never can pick up and do the things I ought to have 
done at the right time and didn’t,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1888. ] 


‘9. January Herod and John the Bap 


‘&. January &.—The Multitude Fed 


Matt. 14 1-12 





Matt. 14: 13-21 





8. January 15.—Jesus Walking on the Bea. 


Matt. 14 : 22-36 





4, January 22,—Jesus and the AMAICted, .......c0recserrorereseererees Matt, 15 : 21-31 
6. January 20.—Peter Confessing Christ,............sssesserserees Matt. 16: 13-28 





6. February 6.—The Transfigurati 


Matt. 17 : 1-13 





%. February 12.—Jesus and the Little OneS.........0s0--reesee-- Matt, 18 1-14 


8. February 19.—A Lesson on Forgiv 


Matt. 18 : 21-35 





9. February 26.—The Rich Young Rulet...............0..s0ssscsese Matt, 19 : 16-26 
10. March 4—Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem................ Matt, 20 : 17-29 
41, March 11.—OChrist Entering TOFUSAIOM ....0000cceeseevererceeeseeees Matt. 21 : 1-16 


2. March 18.—The Son Rejected 





48, March 2%5.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 5: 16-26; or, Mis 


sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 : 1-12. 





LESSON VI, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1888. 
Tite: THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Matt. 17: 1-18. Memory verses: 4, 5.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1And after six days Jesus 
taketh Péter, Jimes, and John 
his brother, and bringeth them 
up into a high mountain apart, 

2 And was transfigured before 
them: and his face did shine as 
the sun, and his raiment was 


white as the light. 


8 And, behold, there appeared 
unto them M06/ses and E-li’as 
talking with him. 

4 Then ar wered Péter, and 
said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, and one for 
MO’ses, and one for E-li’/as. 

6 While he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out 
of the cloud, which said, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard 
@, they fell on their face, and 
were sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not 
afraid, 

8 And when they had lifted up 
their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only, 


9 And as they came down from | 


the mountain, Jesus charged 
them, saying, Tell the vision to 
no man, until the Son of man be 
risen again from the dead. 

10 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Why then say the scribes 
that E-li’as must first come? 

11 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, E-li‘as truly shall 
first come, and restore all things. 

12 But I say unto you, That 
E-li’as is come already, and they 
knew him not, but have done 
unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise shall also the Son of 
man suffer of them. 

18 Then the disciples under- 
stood that he spake unto them of 
John the Baptist. ° 


1 Or, booths 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a 

2 high mountain apart: and he 
was transfigured before them ; 
and his face did shine as the 
sun, and his garments became 

8 white as the light. And be- 
hold, there appeared unto 
them Moses and Elijah talking 

4 with him. And Peter an- 
swered, and said unto Jesus, 
Lord, it is good for us to be 
here: if thou wilt, I will make 
here three ! tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, 

6 and one for Elijah. While he 
was yet speaking, behold, a 
bright cloud overshadowed 
them : and behold, a voice out 
of the cloud, saying, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom Iam 
well pleased; hear ye him. 

6 And when the disciples heard 


it, vhey fell on their face, ana | He 


7 were sore afraid, And Jesus 
came and touched them and 
said, Arise, and be not afraid. 

8 And lifting up their eyes, they 
saw no one, save Jesus only. 

9 And as they were coming 
down from the mountain, Je- 
sus commanded them, saying, 
Tell the vision to no man, until 
the Son of man be risen from 


10 the dead. And his disciples 


asked him, saying, Why then 
say the scribes that Elijah 


11 must first come? And he an- 


swered and said, Elijah indeed 
cometh, and shall restore all 


12 things: but I say unto you, 


that Elijah is come already, 
and: they knew him not, but 
did unto him whatsoever they 
listed. Even so shall the Son 
of man also suffer of them. 


18 Then understood the disciples 


that he spake unto them of 
John the Baptist, 





LESSON PLAN. 

Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 

Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings: and they that are with him are called, and 
chosen, and faithful.—Rev. 17 : 14. 

_ Lxsson Topic: The King’s Followers Honored. 


1. By a Wondrous Spectacle, vs. 1-4. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: {2 By a Divine Message, vs. 5-8. 
3. By a Gracious Instructor, vs. 9-13. 


Gotpen Text: And there came a voice out of the cloud, 


saying, This ie my beloved Son: 


Datty Home REapinas: 


hear him.—Luke 9 : 35, 


@.—Matt. 17 :1-18. The King’s followers honored. 
T.—Mark 9: 2-13, Mark’s parallel narrative, 
W.—Luke 9 : 28-36. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Exod. 88 : 12-23. God disclosed to Moses. 
F.—1 Kings 19 : 1-18. God disclosed to Elijah, 
$.—Ezek. 1 : 4-28. God disclosed to Ezekiel. 
$.—Rey. 7: 9-17. God disclosed to the redeemed, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. HONORED BY A WONDROUS SPECTACLE. 


1. The Shining Face: 


Pela Ae did shine az the sun (2). 


of his countenance 


ii a pay deat stars eaten Stee try 


ce was as the sun (Rev. 
i. pay scp eae 


His garments tema aren dab ny (2). 
ayo a man clothed in linen (Dan. 10 : 
Seranaute bosaane elistiangy epabetinn wibite (leek ® ; &. 





His raiment became white and dazzling Gale 9 : 29). 
They shall walk with me in white (Rev. 3 : 4). 
il. The Supernatural Visitors: 
There appeared... Moses and Elijah talking with him (3). 
So Moses... died there in the land of Moab (Deut. 34: 3H 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2: 11). 
There rede gt unto them Elijah with Moses (Mark 9 : 4). 
Moses and Elijah ; who appeared in glory (Luke 9 ;: 31). 

1. “Bringeth them up into ah eh eS rye i (1) Selected 
of Jesus; (2) Submissive to iy Rene of Jesus; (4) Alone 
with Jesus; (5) Honored of Jean (6). Hep in Jesus. 

2. “There appeared unto them M Mosse en ah.” (1) Represent- 
ing the law and the prophets; (2) Representing the dead and 

the ee (3) Ac nowietets the Messiah’s m wee B 

“It is gone for us to be here,” (1) Here, in the place of 3 (2) 
” Here, n the ate hp of honor; (8) Here, in the place of priv vege. 
pol. The — (2) The bene! ciaries ; (3) The blessing ; 

nefac' 


II, HONORED BY A DIVINE MESSAGE. 

1. The Volce: 

And behold, a voice out of the cloud (5). 
And lo, a voice out of the heavens (Matt. 8 : 17} 
There came a voice out of the cloud ous 9: 
A voice canie out of the a (Luke 9 : 35). 
There came such a voice... from the excellent glory (2 Pet. 1: 17). 
ul. The Message: 

This is my beloved Son; ... hear ye him (5). 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pee (Matt. 3 : 17). 
This 4 af beloved Son : hear ye him (Mark 9 

This y Son, my chosen : hear ye him (Luke H 35). 

I inves both glorified it, and will g it again (John 12 : 28). 
Ul. The impression: 

They fell on their face, and were sore mpgs (6). 
Let not God speak with us, lest we die (Exod. 20 : 19). 
If we hear the voice... any more, then we shall die Bye 5 : 25). 
The multitude... said that it had thundered (John 12 : 29), 
The tie a. Heard “entreated that no word more should be spoken 

e 


1, “This - a beloved Son.” (1) The approving Father; (2) The 
ena Son.—(1) The speaker ; (2) The hearers; (3) The mes- 


2 ft him.” A het ; (2) As riest A 
your f ye —(1) Hear, to fearn pre) Hak & ive Pa) Hae to 


8.  Jeaus only.” (1) As a present companion ; 4 Asa 2. oe 
friend ; (3) As an authorized instructor ; (4) Asa di 
III, HONORED BY A GRACIOUS INSTRUCTOR, 
I. Issuing Orders: 
Jesus commanded them, saying, Tell the vision to no man (9). 
He  eharged fom as a having authority (Matt. 7 : 29). 
— the disciples that they should tell no man (Matt. 


He. chinpee them that they should tell no man of him (Mark 8* 80). 
If 8° seep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love (John 


i. on Truth : 
— enewered and said, at gees indeed cometh (11). 
as said but I say (Matt. 5 ; 20, 21). 
Hear t then en ye the parable of the pat (Matt. 18 : 18), 


unto R 8 and understand (Matt. 15 : 10). 
He ¢ interpreted to them ... the things concerning (Luke 


tk Foretelling Events : 
Even so shall the Son of man also suffer of them (12). 


Began Jesus toshew . , bow thetha mont, . be killed (Matt. 16; 21). 
ane Son of man shali come in his ae, (Mati. 25 : 81). 
A 


Phough he ket on _ live le 
Again a see eS 3.16), 
1.“ son @ the gem an re ‘a a The com vision ; (2) The 


publication ; ( @), oe 
2 ian is come alre ee posal conning (2) An 
aut tative e: 


lerstan planation. 
8, “Even so shall the Son ng 2. also suffer of ‘hem (1) How 


John did suffer ; How Jesus shall suffer. © persecutors; 
(2) The victims ; fF ihe he sufferings. pie 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE bys ata aaa 


The occasion (Matt. 17:1; Mark 9: 2; Luke 9 : 28). 
Jesus’ companions (Matt. 17 : 1; Mark 9 : 2; Lukes : 28). 
The Prany TAN sda 28). 


The f sof Ganehouant ion (Matt, 17 j Mark 9 : 2) 
e fact of tran ar! 
transfigured face (Matt. 17 : bake 9: 


His transfigured poh (Matt. ii: Mark 9: 8 ; Luke 9 : 29). 
Ber ests (Matt. Aye iE rn 34; ptm 9: 30). 

appearance (Luke 
Their conversation (Luke 9 : 31). 
What the disciples saw (Luke 9: m4 
Peter's comment ee 17:4; Mark 9 :5,6 ; Luke 9 : 83). 
The cloud nog 3 i atank. O37; : 84), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

In all three accounts, the transfiguration is placed imme- 
diately after the discourse with which the last lesson closed, 
with a notice of the interval of time. What occurred during 
the intervening week we cannot know; but those who con- 
sider Mount Tabor as the scene of the transfiguration, must 
necessarily insert a journey of some length. Mount Tabor 
is in Lower Galilee, nearly due west of the southern end of 
the lake of Gennesaret. This would be the longest continu- 
ous journey of our Lord’s ministry, so far as the record 
shows; and it seems unlikely that such a movement would 
be passed by without notice, 

Moreover, the account of Mark implies (without directly 
affirming) that the healing of the lunatic boy at the foot of 
the Mount of Transfiguration, took place before the return to 
Galilee (Mark 9: 30). Theevident purpose of our Lord to 
find opportunity in retirement for the instruction of the dis- 
ciples, accords with the view, now widely accepted, that the 
week was spent near Cesarea Philippi, and that the “high 
mountain apart” (Matt. 17: 1) was the lofty Hermon, in 
sight of that city. Other sites have been suggested, but tra- 
dition since the fourth century has pointed to Mount Tabor, 
while many recent scholars and explorers’ favor Hermon. 
Indeed, there was probably a fortified city on the summit of 
Tabor. 

The time is one week after that of the last lesson, in the 
summer of the yearof Rome 782,—A. D. 29. 

Parallel passages: Mark 9; 2-18; Luke 9: 23-36, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-3.—And after siz days Jesus taketh with him 
Peter, and James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up 
into a high mountain apart: and ha was transfigured before them: 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his garments became white 
as the light. And behold, there appeared unto them Moses and 
Elijah talking with him: The measure of time here given is 
from the closing scene of the sixteenth chapter. The inter- 
val was about a week, Mark and Matthew saying, “ after six 
days;” Luke, “about eight days after these sayings.” It 
seems probable, from the progress of the narrative as given 
by Matthew (see verses 22-24 of this chapter as following 
upon what intervenes between them and verse 15 of the 
preceding chapter), that. Jesus remained for some time in the 
region of Cesarea Philippi, and that the transfiguration took 
place on a mountain in that neighborhood. The best authori- 
ties now generally favor the supposition that Mount Hermon 
was the scene of this event, rather than Mount Tabor, on 
which the tradition coming down from early times places it. 
It is impossible to determine this point with certainty. 
Jesus took with him, as he withdrew to the mountain, his 
three most prominent and intimate disciples,—Peter, James, 
and John. The gospel narratives make it evident that these 
three were thus prominent. It was natural that he should 
choose them to be participators in the scene which was to 
give a revelation of his glory. It is certainly a very inter- 
esting fact, that the apostle whose earthly-minded view of 
Jesus’ mission had led to the utterance of the words, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and the two to whom Jesus soon 
afterward said, “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of,” were those to whom such a manifestation of his glory 
was given, and that he loved them so well. This fact in their 
history shows that the love, and even the most marked favor, 
of the Master comes to disciples, not because they are already 
perfect or free from error or sin, but because he sees, under- 
neath the partial evil which still abides with and in them, 
the all-transforming and glorifying principle. The leaders 
of the apostolic company did not comprehend the truth in 
its fullness as yet. They were in a process of education under 
@ gracious and helpful teacher. By reason of what they 
experienced, and of the revelations which he gave to them, 
they came to know the truth. The words of the original, 
which are here rendered “apdrt,’ convey the idea of a 
removal from others and a withdrawal into a retired and 
solitary place. The vision was to be given to them to strengthen 
them in their faith and establish them in their confession of 
him as Lord; but it was to-be given to them‘only,~:“ Pell 
the vision to no man,” he said, after it was ended, “until the 
Son of man be risen from the dead.— He was transfigured before 
them: The verb here used is the stronger of the two verbs 
which we find employed in the New Testament to indicate a 
change or transformation. The change here was such that, 
to the eyes of the disciples, the limitations of the earthly 
seemed to pass away, or to be clothed upon with the heav- 
enly glory and majesty. “The fashion of his countenance 
was altered,” says Luke, “and his raiment became white and 
dazzling.” “ His face did shine as the sun,” says Matthew. 
It was as if the glory of his inner being as the Son of the liv- 
ing God beamed forth from his countenance, and they saw 
with the eye what they had before thought of and believed.— 
There appeared unto them Moses and Elijah talking with him: 
The contrast between “them” and “him” seems to indicate 
that by “them” the evangelist means the three disciples, 
The appearance of these two great representative men of the 
Old Testament times is set forth in all the narratives as hav- 
ing reality, and not as a mere dream or vision. The disciples 
saw and heard; they knew the subject of the conversation; 
they recognized the persons who appeared as Moses and Eli- 
jah; they heard the voice bearing witness with reference to 
Jesus, That there was some manifestation to them, or under- 
standing on their part, which belonged to their spiritual con- 
dition, it isnot necessary to deny. But this scene, and those 
mentioned in the New Testament which are similar to this, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained as simply visions. Moses 
and Elijah were the great men of the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, in a very peculiar sense. One was the lawgiver of 
the Jewish people; the other was the prophet whose appear- 
ance in the later time was, in the view of the people, to pre- 


cede the coming of the Messiah. The work of the law and — 


of prophecy terminated in Christ, and in his death for the 
sins of the world. It was fitting that, at this turning-point 
in the history of Jesus, when the foreshadowing and fore- 
telling of his death were to be clearer and more distinct than 
they had been, these two forerunners, as we may call them, 
should meet him in the hour of his manifested glory. They 
talked with him, as Luke tells us, concerning “ his decease 
which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” His death, 
with all that it involved, was the subject on which their 
minds must most naturally have dwelt; for in it the old dis. 
pensation and the new were to meet together, and what they 
had done in their work was to pass into and be glorified by 
what he did in his work. 


Verses 4, 5.—And Peter answered, and said unto Jesus, Lord, 


tt is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, Iwill make here threes 
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tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah. 
While he was yet speaking, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold, a voice out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. The 
word “answered,” as used here and ina number of other 
passages, does not refer to any preceding words addressed 
directly to the speaker; but it rather indicates a breaking in 
upon a conversation, or an utterance of thought in view of 
certain circumstances which seem naturally to suggest such 
a theught,—the expression being similar to “took up the 
discourse and said,” or “ proceeded to say.” If we follow 
Luke’s narrative at this point, we find the occasion of Peter’s 
remark, and a certain fitness in the expression used, as we 
notice that Moses and Elijah were about to take their de- 
parture. Peter would detain them; and he answered, as it 
were, their movement, by this proposal which he had to 
make.—J¢ is good for us to be here: The more common 
understanding of these words is, It is a good thing; that is, 
pleasant, delightful. Peter would have them all remain, 
because it was a delightful experience, which he desired to 
prolong as much as possible. Another interpretation, how- 
ever, is advocated by some prominent writers, They would 
give to the adjective “good” the meaning “opportune:” it 
is a good thing, opportune, that we three disciples are here. 
The thought of Peter would thus be the thought of the pres- 
ence of the disciples asa happy circumstance, because they 
might ke able to provide the tabernacles in which Jesus and 
these two great men could remain for further communion. 
According to Matthew, Peter, in his eagerness and his desire 
that the joy of the scene should be continued, proposed 
“himself” to make the tabernacles. Perhaps, however, he 
merely takes the position of a leader, in these words, while 
expecting to be assisted by the others. The text reading “I 
will make” is probably the correct one in Matthew. Mark 
and Luke say, “Let us make.” The words “If theu wilt” 
seem to imply—as do, also, the words “make for thee,” etc. 
—that the proposal of Peter was for the good of Jesus, 
Moses, and Elijah; and, if so, they may favor the second 
explanation, given above, of the expression “It is good.” He 
would render a service to Jesus if it should be in accordance 
with Jesus’ pleasure. These tabernacles were booths formed 
of branches of trees, such as were made or used by travelers, 
when they had occasion to pass the night in the course of 
their journeyings. If the transfiguration scene occurred at 
night, Peter may have had in view the furnishing of a con- 
venient place to remain until anotherday. That it did occur 
at night, Alford supposes to be indicated by the fact that 
Jesus had gone up into the mountain for the purpose of 
prayer,—a thing which he usually did at the close of the day,— 
and also by the fact that he did not descend until the next 
day. The fact that the disciples were heavy with sleep is 
supposed to point to the same conclusion. See Luke’s nar- 
rative. Luke has a singular expression, if interpreted 
according to its common use: “They were heavy with sleep, 
but having remained awake.” This rendering is given in 
the margin of the Revised Version. They did not give way 
tosleep. The manifestation came to them when the ffind 
was withdrawn from outward things in a measure, but not 
when they were in a condition of unconscious slumber. 
The luminous cloud was a part of the manifestation of glory. 
It enveloped Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, and perhaps the dis- 
ciples also. The cloud, as Godet says, “is no ordinary cloud ; 
it is the veil in which God invests himself when he appears 
here below. We meet with it in the desert and at the inau- 
guration of the temple; we shall meet with it again at the 
ascension.” ‘The voice from the cloud bore to the disciples 
the same declaration which had been made at the baptism of 
Jesus, and bade them “hear him.” The exhortation, or 
bidding, “Hear him,” has an especial emphasis, and by some 
it is supposed to involve the end-in-view of the scene. The 
renewed divine testimony, together with the command which 
was connected with and founded upon it, was fitted to 
strengthen the disciples, and to turn them more fully to the 
heavenly truth which Jesus had to teach. The voice was 
heard by the disciples; and it must be regarded as an actual 
voice heard by the bodily ears, not a mere impression pro- 
duced on the mind, or something pertaining to what we call 
a spiritual vision. 

Verses 6-8.—And when the disciples heard it, they fell on their 
face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched them 
and said, Arise, and be not afraid. And lifting up their eyes, 
they saw no one, save Jesus only: These verses are peculiar to 
Matthew. The wonderful experience, which the disciples 
had just had, filled them with that awe and fear which come 
upon the soul as the divine presence is manifested in its glory. 
Jesus came and touched them, and said, “Arise, and be not 
afraid.” The tenderness of Jesus shows itself, even as he comes 
forth, asit were, from the midst of the glorious scene. The divine 
majesty and the human affection move in a close and wonder- 
ful union. When the disciples recovered themselves at the 
sound of his voice, and looked up, they saw Jesus only. The 
scene was ended, and the friend to whom they had listened as 
he uttered his strange declaration respecting his death, and 
with whom they had gone into the retired place on the moun- 
tain, was before their eyes as they had always known him 
from the beginning. Heaven and earth must have seemed to 





them very near together, as they recalled the scene afterward. 
As they meditated upon it, their minds, even unconsciously 
to themselves, must have opened more and more towards the 
higher conception of Jesus’ being,—the union in him of the 
human and divine. 

Verses 9, 10.—And as they were coming down from the mown- 
tain, Jesus commanded them, saying, Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of man be risen from the dead. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes that Elijah must first 
come? The design of the transfiguration scene was to educate 
the disciples in their knowledge of Jesus, The full revelation 
even of what was communicated to them by such a scene as 
this, and by the teachings of Jesus which were given at this 
time, was not intended for the people. They were not pre- 
pared to receive it. The effect upon them, in their present 
condition of mind, would only be to excite their ideas of a 
temporal king and kingdom, and thus to stir them to a move- 
ment injurious to himself and hiscause. Among the wonder- 
ful things of Jesus’ life, surely this command was one,—that 
these disciples, who had had such a vision of his glory, should 
keep all knowledge of it to themselves, until the great event 
of the futureshould have taken place. A loftier thought than 
that of man manifested itself in this word: “Tell no man, till 
the Son of man be risen from the dead.” The Son of man he 
was indeed, but of a truth he was also the Son of God. The 
interpretation of verse 10 is difficult, and the space allowed 
in these notes is insufficient for a full presentation of the case. 
The connection with what precedes through the word “ there- 
fore,’ and with what follows in the answer of Jesus, must, it 
would seem, determine the probabilities of the case. The 
suggestion which this connection gives points apparently to 
this, as the thought of the disciples,—namely, that they had 
seen the manifestation of Elijah on the mountain, and it had 
followed “after” the appearance of the Messiah. How then 
could the scribes say that Elijah must come first, before the 
Messiah could appear? Some have held, on the other hand, 
that the question of the disciples refers to the fact, that the 
appearance of Elijah was of so short duration; while others 
regard it as intended to draw from Jesus an answer to the 
question, whether this which they had just seen was really 
the appearance of Elijah spoken of by the.scribes, or whether 
the scribes referred in their teachings to some other appear- 
ance yet future. The emphasis which must be laid upon the 
word “first” favors the first explanation, rather than either 
of these others. 

Verses 11-13.—And he answered and said, Elijah indeed 
cometh, and shall restore all things: but I say unto you, that 
Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Even so shall the Son of man also suffer 
of them. Then understood the disciples that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist: The answer of Jesus includes the idea 
that, as to the verbal statement borrowed from and founded 
upon the prophecy of Malachi, the scribes were correct in 
their declaration; but, as to their understanding of the refer- 
ence of the prophecy, they were wholly wrong. They lin- 
gered here, as everywhere, in the region of the letter. They 
entered so little into the region of the spirit, that they did not 
even recognize Elijah when he came. They rejected him and 
his message. Jesus seems to speak from the standpoint of 
the prophetic utterance, as if he had said, What the prophet 
declares is true; Elijah comes (is coming), and will restore 
all things. The restoration of all things here means what 
Malachi means by “he shali turn... the heart of the chil- 
dren to their fathers;” that is, he will, by his preaching of 
righteousness, bring back the people to the true idea 
of righteousness in preparation for the coming of the Messiah. 
—They knew him not: That is, did not recognize him in 
his true character as the forerunner. On the other hand, 
instead of acting as they would have done towards one whom 
they believed to be the precursor of the Messiah, they treated 
him as one who had no claims; they paid no regard to his 
words, and did what they pleased. That Jesus has in mind 
the utter rejection of John, is shown by the latter part of 
the verse, “Even so,” etc. In these latter words, he turns 
the thoughts of the disciples again to his death, and gives 
anew a prophecy of it. The recent death of John, and what 
had passed between Jesus and themselves with reference to 
it, must have aided the disciples in understanding what Jesus 
meant in these words about Elijah. They saw now that the 
appearance in the transfiguration scene was not that coming 
of the prophet Elijah which the prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment foretold, but that Jesus was speaking of the greatest of 
all the prophets, whose preaching they had themselves heard, 
and whose death had filled their hearts with grief. 

Yale University. 





“THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The early guess at Tabor as the scene of the transfiguration 
must be given up as untenable. Some one of the many peaks 
of Hermon rising right over Cesarea is a far more likely 
place. But the silence of all the accounts as to the locality 
surely teaches us the unimportance of knowledge on the 
point. The dangers would more than outweigh the advantages, 
A similar indefiniteness attaches tothe when, Are we to think 





of night, or of day? Perhaps the former isslightly the more . 
probable, from the fact of the descent being made “the next 
day” (Luke). Our conception of the scene will be very dif- 
ferent, as we think of that lustre from his face, and that bright 
cloud, as outshining the blaze of a Syrian sun, oras filling the 
night with glory. But we cannot settle which view is correct, 

There are three distinct parts in the whole incident: the 
transfiguration proper ; the appearance of Moses and Elijah; 
and the cloud with the voice from it, 

1. The transfiguration proper, the general statement that 
Jesus “ was transfigured before them” is immediately followed 
out into explanatory details, It was twofold,—the radiance of 
his face, and the gleaming whiteness of his raiment, which 
shone “like the snow” on Hermon, smitten by the sunshine. 
Probably we are to think of the whole body as giving forth the 
same mysterious light, which made itself visible even through 
the white robe he wore. This would give beautiful accuracy and 
appropriateness to the distinction drawn in the two metaphors, 
—that his face was “as thesun,” in which the undiluted glory 
was seen; and his garments as the light, which is sunshine dif- 
fused and weakened. There is no hint of any external source of 
the brightness, It does not seem to have been a reflection 
from the visible symbol of the divine presence, as was the fad- 
ing radiance on the face of Moses. That symbol does not 
come into view till the last stage of the incident. We are 
then to think of it as arising from within, not cast from with- 
out. We cannot tell whether it was voluntary or involuntary. 
Luke gives a pregnant hint, in connecting it with Christ’s 
praying, as if the calm ecstasy of communion with the Father 
brought to the surface the hidden glory of the Son. Can it 
be that such glory always accompanied his prayers, and that 
its presence may have been one reason for the sedulous privacy 
of these, except on this one occasion, when he desired that 
his faithful three should be “eye-witnesses of his majesty”? 
However that may be, we have probably to regard the trans- 
figuratiofi as the transient making visible, in the natural, 
symbolic form of light, of the indwelling divine glory, which 
dwelt in him as in a shrine, and here shines through the veil 
of his flesh. John explains the event, though his words go 
far beyond it, when he says, “We beheld his glory, glory as 
of the only begotten from the Father.” 

What was the purpose of the transfiguration? Matthew 
seems totellusinthat “before them.” It was for their sakes, 
pat for his, as indeed follows from the Gelief that it was the 
irradiation from within of the indwelling light. The new 
epoch of his life, in which they were to have a share of trial 
and cross-bearing, needed some great encouragement poured 
into their tremulous hearts; and so, for once, he deigned to 
let them look on his face, shining as the sun, for a remem- 
brance when they saw it covered with “shame and spitting ” 
and his brow bleeding from the thorns. But perhaps we may 
venture a step farther, and see here some prophecy of that 
body of his glory in which he nowreigns. Speculations as to 
the difference between the earthly body of our Lord and ours 
are fascinating but unsubstantial. It wasa true human body, 
susceptible of hunger, pain, weariness; but we are not taught 
that it carried in it the necessity of death. It may have been 
more pliable to the spirit’s behests, and more transparent to 
its light, than ours. There may have been in that hour of 
radiance some approximation to the perfect harmony bet ween 
the perfect spirit and the body, which is its fit organ, which 
we know is his now, and to which we also know that he will 
conform the body of our humiliation. Then his face “shone 
as the sun;” when one of these three saw him in his glory, 
“his countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength,” and 
his own promise to us is that we too “shall shine forth as the 
sun.” Then his garments were white as the light. His 
promise is that they who are worthy shall “ walk with him in 
white.” The transfiguration was a revelation and a prophecy. 

2. The appearance of Moses and Elijah. While the three 
are gazing with dazzled eyes, suddenly, asif shaped out of air, 
there stand by Jesus two mighty forms, evidently men, and 
yet, according to Luke, encompassed in the white radiance, 
walking with the Son of man in a better furnace. What a 
stound of awe and wonder must have touched the gazers as 
the conviction who these were filled their minds, and they 
recognized, we know not how, the mighty lineaments of the 
lawgiver and the prophet! Did the three mortals understand 
the meaning of the words of the heavenlythree? Wecannot 
tell. Nor does our lesson lead us to dwell upon the theme of 
that wondrous colloquy. These two might have asked, “Why 
hast thou disquieted us tobringusup?” What is theanswer? 
Wherefore were they there? To tell Jesus that he was to 
die? No, for that lay plain before him. Tolearn from him 
the mystery of his passion, that they might be his heralds, the 
one in paradise, the other in the pale kingdoms of Hades? 
Perhaps, but more likely, they came to minister to him 
strength for his conflict, even as women did of their substance, 
atid an angel did in Gethsemane. Perhaps the strength came 
from seeing how they yearned for the fulfillment of the typified 
redemption, perhaps it came from his being able to speak to 
them as he could not to any on earth. At all events, surely 
Moses and Elijah were not brought there for their own sakes 
alone, nor for the sake of the witnesses, but also for his sake 
who was prepared by that converse for his cross. 

Further, their appearance set forth Christ’s death, which’ 
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‘was their theme, as the climax of revelation. The law with 
fits requirement and its sacrifices, prophecy with its forward- 
looking face, stand there, in their representatives, and bear 
witness that their converging lines meet in Jesus. The finger 
that wrote the law, and the finger that smote and parted Jor- 
dan, are each lifted to point to him. The stern voices that 
spoke the commandments and that hurled threatenings at the 
unworthy occupants of David’s throne, both proclaim “behold 
the Lamb of God, the perfect fulfiller of law, the true king of 
Israel.” Their presence and their speech was the acknow!l- 
edgment that this was he whom they had seen from afar; 
their disappearance proclaims that their work is done when 
they have pointed to him.. Their presence also teaches us that 
Jesus is the life of all-the living dead. -Of course, care must 
be exercised in drawing dogmatic conclusions from a mani- 
festly abnormal incident, but some plain truths do result from 
it. Of these two, one had died, though mystery hung round 
his death and burial; the other had passed into the heavens 
by another gate than that of death; and here they both stand 
with lives undiminished by their mysterious changes, in full-, 
ness of power and of consciousness, bathed in glory, which 
Was congruous with them now. They are witnesses of an im- 
mortal life, and proofs that his yet unpierced hands held the 
keys of life and death. He opened the gate which moves 
backwards to no hand but his, and summoned them; and they 
come, with no napkins about their heads, and no trailing 
grave-clothes entangling their feet, and own him as the King 
of life. They speak too of the eager onward gaze which the 
Old Testament believers turned to the coming deliverer. In 
siient anticipation, through all these centuries, good men had 
lain down to die, saying, “I wait for thy salvation,” and after 
death their spirits had lived expectant, and crying, like the 
souls under the altar, “How long, O Lord, howlong?” Now 
these two are brought from their hopeful repose, perchance 
to learn how near their deliverance was; and behind them we 
seem to discern a dim crowd of holy men and women, who 
had died in faith, not having received the promises, and who 
throng the portals of the unseen world, waiting for the near 
advent of the better Samson to bear away the gates to the 
city on the hill, and lead thither their ransomed train. 

Peter’s bewildered words need not long detain us. He is 
half dazed, but, true to his rash nature, thinks that he must 
say something, and that to do something will relieve the ten- 
sion of his spirit. His proposal, ridiculous as it is, shows that 
he had not really understood what he saw. It also expresses 
his feeling that it is much better to be there thun to be trav- 
eling to a cross,—and so may stand as an instance of a very real 
temptation for us all, of neglecting unwelcome duties, and 
shrinking from rough work, on the plea of holding sweet 
communion on the mountain. It was not “good” to stay 
there, and leave demoniacs uncured in the plain. 

3. The cloud and the witnessing voice. Peter’s words re- 
ceive no answer, for, while he is speaking, another solemn 
and silencing wonder has place. Suddenly a strange cloud 
forms in the cloudless sky. It is “bright” with no reflec- 
tion caught from the sun; it is borne along by no wind; 
slowly it settles down upon them, like a roof, and, bright 
though it is, castg a strange shadow. According to one 
reading of Luke’s account, Christ and the two heavenly 
witnesses pass within its folds, leaving the disciples without, 
and that separation seems confirmed by Matthew’s saying 
that the voice came “out of the cloud.” Our evangelist 
points to its brightness as singular. It was not merely bright, 
as if smitten by the sunlight, but its whole substance was 
luminous. It is almost a contradiction to speak of a cloud 
of light, and the anomalous expression points to something 
beyond nature. We cannot but remember the pillar which 
had a heart of fire, and glowed in the darkness over the 
sleeping camp, and the cloud which filled the house, and 
drove the priests from the sanctuary by its brightness. Nor 
should we forget that at his ascension, Jesus was not lost to 
sight in the blue; but while he was yet visible in the act of 
blessing, “a cloud received him out of their sight.” It is, 
in fact, the familiar symbol of the divine presence, which 
had long been absent from the temple, and now reappears. 
‘We may note the beauty and felicity of the emblem. It 
blends light and darkness, so suggesting how the very same 
“attributes” of God are both; and how his revelation of 
himself reveals him as unrevealable. The manifestation of 
his power is also the “hiding of his power.” The inaccess- 
Sble light is also thick darkness, The same characteristics 
of his nature are light and joy to some, and blackness and 
woe to others, 

We may note, too, Christ’s passage into the cloud. Moses 
and Elijah, being purged from mortal weakness, could pass 
thither. But Jesus, alone of men, could pass in the flesh into 
that brightness, and be hid in its fiery heart, unshrinking and 
mconsumed. “Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?” This is but the witness to the purity of his 
mature, and the absence in him of all fuel for fire. That 
bright cloud was “his own calm home, his habitation from 
eternity,” and where no man, compassed with flesh and sin, 
could live, he enters as the Son into the bosom of the Father. 
Then comes the articulate witnesstothe Son. Thesolemnity 
and force of the attestation is increased, if we conceive of 

disciples az outside the cloud, and parted from Jesus. 





This word is meant for them only, and so is distinguished 
from the similar voice at the baptism, and has added the 
imperative “Hear him.” “The voice bears witness to the 
mystery of our Lord’s person. It points to the contrast 
between his two attendants and him. They are servants, 
“this is the Son.” It sets forth his supernaturally born 
humanity, and, deeper still, his true and proper divinity, 
which John unfolds, in his Gospel, as the deepest meaning of 
the name. It testifies to the unbroken union of love between 
the Father and him, and therein to the absolute perfection of 
our Lord’scharacter. He is the adequate object of the eternal, 
Divine love. As he has been from the timeless depths of old, 
he is, in his human life, the object of the ever-unruffled 
divine complacency, in whom the Father can glass himself as 
in a pure mirror. It enjoins obedient listening. God’s voice 
bids us hear Christ’s voice. If he is the beloved Son, listening 
to him is listening to God. This is the purpose of the whole, 
so far as we are concerned. We are to hear him, when he 
declares God; when he witnesses of himself, of his love, his 
work, his death, his judgeship; when he invites us to come 
to him, and find rest ; when he commands and when he prom- 
ises, Amid the Babel of this day, let us listen to that voice, 
low and gentle, pleading and soft, authoritative, majestic, and 
sovereign. It will one day shake “not the earth only, but 
also the heaven.” But, as yet, it calls us with strange sweet- 
ness, and the music of love in every tone. Well for us if our 
hearts answer, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 

Matthew tells us that this voice from the cloud completely 
unmanned the disciples, who fell on their faces, and lay there, 
we know not how long, till Jesus came and laid a loving hand 
on them, bidding them arise, and not fear. So when they 
staggered to their feet, and looked around, they saw nothing 
but the gray stones of the hiliside and the blue sky. “That 
dread voice was past,” and the silence is broken only by the 
hum of insects or the twitter of a far-off bird. The strange 
guests have gone; the radiance has faded from the Master’s 
face, and all is as it used to be. “They saw no one, save 
Jesus only.” It is the summing up of revelation; all others 
vanish, he abides, It is the summing up of the world’s his- 
tory. Thickening folds of oblivion wrap the past, and all its 
mighty names get forgotten; but his figure stands out, solitary 
against the background of the past, as some great mountain, 
which is seen long after the lower summits are sunk below 
the horizon, Let us make this the summing up of our lives. 
We can venture to take him for our sole helper, pattern, love, 
and aim, because he, in his singleness, is enough for our hearts. 
There are many fragmentary precious things, but one pearl of 
great price. Then this may be a prophecy of our deaths. A 
brief darkness, a passing dread, and then his touch and his voice 
saying, “ Arise, be not afraid.” So we shall lift up our eyes, 
and find earth faded, and its voices fallen dim, and see “no 
one any more, save Jesus only.” 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


According to the judgment of the nine harmonists best 
known in America, Christ’s first prediction of his death for 
the race was made just before his transfiguration, and his 
next just after. His walking on the sea, healing sickness, 
curing demoniacs, and raising the dead, preceded, and there 
was no such outbreak of glory. But when Christ accepted 
such a death, for such a purpose, the manifested glory could 
not be veiled. It must break out in spite of garments of flesh 
or cloth. He had willed to do the‘ will of God, and he must 
know the doctrine of God’s manifestation in the body. 
Divine support was required to face such a death, and it was 
not lacking; and such willing obedience is required to bring 
such glory. When the perfect life was to be procured, devel- 
oped, and ‘preserved, it required the very best help of God. 
That something was revealed to the disciples of that time 
and all time, was a secondary matter. The transfiguration 
was for Christ primarily, for his development and estab- 
lishment In the loftiest conceivable character. It was for 
his_instruction, not theirs, that Moses and Elias came ; 
not for the dazing men who feared, and knew not what 
they said. The educative processes of Jesus are intensely 
interesting; for he is set forth as our example, not in death 
merely, but far more in maturing the life that was fit to be 
made a sacrifice for men. 

Alumina, common earth, can become Oriental ruby, topaz, 
amethyst, sapphire, or emerald. Silica can become jasper, 
opal, or Brazilian ruby. Charcoal can become diamond. 
Why not body become equally lustrous,—nay, luminous? That 
which is designed to be a temple of the Holy Ghost ought to 
be fit. It must be capable of such glory, that John, not yet 
out of the body, falls to worship, and finds the object to be 
only one of his brethren the prophets. Old bodies do not 
need to be cast aside, but to have their super-amethystine capa- 
bilities brought out. On the Mount, a body went into the 
resurrection or glorified state; and returned without death at 
either change. 

The Mount unites all dispensations— Moses, Elias, and Christ. 
The theme worthy the converse of the great ones was “the 




















exodus” (Luke 9: 31), (what a word for that we call death !) 
which Christ should accomplish at Jerusalem. 

The metamorphic power of prayer to change features that 
have no comeliness to beauty, still exists. 

There were only three men—the rock apostle and the two 
sons of thunder—among twelve who could with profit see the 
transfiguration, and they scarcely, The rest could not even 
be told of it till after the resurrection. It takes great faith 
to have such great sight. The rest were too faithless and 
perverse to cure even a vexed lunatic. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and John, ... into a 
high mountain apart: and he was transfigured before them (va. 
1, 2). Jesus did not treat all his disciples just alike. He 
showed special favor to those who were peculiarly dear to 
him. He gave to them exceptional privileges. Multitudes 
were, at one time or another, his followers. Twelve were 
appointed by him to positions of honor as his representa- 
tives, But only three were taken into a high mountain, 
apart from their fellows, to have a glimpse of his divine 
glory, while he and they were still in the flesh. Others 
could see him and follow him as Jesus of Nazareth; these 
alone saw him as the Son of God. It is the same now as 
then. Jesus receives all who come to him. He never 
rejects one who wants to be his follower. But not all his 
disciples are taken by him’into a high mountain apart from 
the busy world, there to have closest communion with him, 
and to see him in the glory which he had with the Father 
from the beginning. Would you be of this favored few? 
Do you long for this exceptional intimacy with your Saviour? 
Is it your desire to have such a revelation of himself unto 
you, as he does not make to his followers generally ? If so, 
how do you think you can become dearer to him than now? 
Will it be by giving more prominence, or less, to those 
things which at present have the larger place in your mind? 
What surer way is there of securing his special favor, than 
by loving him with all your heart, and evidencing your love 
in all your conduct? It isa good thing to bea disciple of 
Jesus. It is a better thing to be a favored disciple, Let 
nothing short of this satisfy you or me. 

There appeared . . . Moses and Elijah talking with him (v. 3). 
“Shall we know each other in heaven?” How often that 
question is asked by those who long for reunion with loved 
ones taken away, or who shrink from the thought of losing 
those who are still here. One of the most sensible answers 
given to that question is, “We are not-likely to know any 
less in heaven than we knew on earth.” Moses and Elijah 
lived on earth, and left it, six hundred years apart; but they 
seem to have been acquainted with each other after death. 
And they evidently had an interest in what was going on in 
this life, so far as it related to their Redeemer’s glory. We 
have aright to believe that in the next life we shall know 
our companions there who were dear to us here,—and a 
great many others also. Not only may we hope to see Jesus, 
but we may expect to see Elijah and Moses, and others of the 
saved before and after them. Not long ago, a teacher, who 
had given much study to the life and writings of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, asked a dying scholar to carry his love to St, 
Paul. Who shall say that that wasj,making too real the 
relations of the saved on earth with the saved in glory ? 

It ts good for us to be here (v. 4). It is always good for us 
to be where we belong, to be where our Master wants us to 
be. Itis never good for us to be anywhere else. It was 
good for the three disciples to be on the mountain when 
Jesus was transfigured before them, because he had called 
them to be there. It would not have been good for them to 
be there the next day, when there was work for them on the 
plain below. There came a time when it was better for Peter 
and John to be in prison in Jerusalem, and for James to be 
under the sword of Herod, than it would have been for 
either of the three to be just then on the Mount of Trans- - 
figuration. It is good for us to be at the communion table, 
or in the prayer-meeting, or in the place of private prayer, 
or in the niissionary field, when we are there at the call of 
Jesus. It is equally good for us to be in the place of busi- 
ness, in the nursery, on a sick-bed, at a concert, in a social 
gathering, or at a funeral, when Jesus calls us to be there. 
The great thing is to know where Jesus would have us to be 
at the present hour. Assured on that point, we can say con- 
fidently, “ It is good for us to be here.” 

They fell on their face, and were sore afraid (v.6). After all, 
there would be little practical gain to us in miraculous dis- 
plays from the world of spirits, Even an earthquake or a 
thunderstorm rarely has the effect of composing the average 
Christian’s mind for the more efficient discharge of his ordi- 
nary duties. If one should come to us from the dead, to tell 
us of his experiences beyond the grave, we should probably 
be more unsettled than ever for our common-place, every-day 
life-work, And if heaven were now opened to our gaze, we 
should doubtless be so overpowered by a sense of its surpass- 
ing glories, that we should be less ready than at present to do 
what devolves upon us here, to fit us for a place there—when 
God calls us hence, The three fayored disciples of Jesus 
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were called to a sight of his supernatural glory, and to the 
hearing of the voice of his Father in heaven, as a part of 
their training for a life-time of trying service. But even 
they “fell on their face, and were sore afraid,” at what they 
saw and heard, Let+us thank God that heaven is shut out 
from our sight at present, so that we can stand on our feet, 
and not be afraid to do our duty, and let us bide God’s time 
for our being face to face with our transfigured Saviour. 

Tell the vision to no man, until—(v. 9.) All the truth is not 
to be spoken at all times, A great deal of harm comes from 
inopportune truth-telling in this world. To tell the whole 
truth in some cases would be to cause discomfort or bewilder- 
ment, without the possibility of any gaintherefrom. Among 
the unkindest and most injudicious people in the world are 
those who say, “I always speak right out, and tell the plain 
truth, without holding anything back.” We ought never to 
tell anything except the truth ; but we are not in every case 
to tell the whole truth. Unless there is some positive good 
to be attained by speaking truths which shall give others pain, 
we ought to be silent. And in all truth-telling we should 
have regard to the capacity and needs of those whom we are 
addressing. Children cannot be told all the truth on all 
points about which they are curious. Weshould harm them 
by too early frankness of speech on many subjects. So it is 
in all attempts at instruction. We should be sure that our 
hearers are able to bear the truth which we proclaim to them. 
There is a progress in doctrine to be observed in all religious 
teaching. The attempt to teach an Ethiopian eunuch doc- 
trines which only a rabbi like Nicodemus could comprehend, 
has caused a great deal of practical unbelief among the children 
ofmen. It is a great thing to know what not to tell in our 
teaching—at home, in school, in the pulpit, or through the 
press. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In treating this lesson, we must first of all acknowledge 
an indebtedness to a sermon of Mr. Spurgeon’s on this sub- 
ject, which we read years ago. 

The vision which greeted the eyes of the three favored dis- 
ciples on that mount was a wondrous one. To see their be- 
loved Master so transfigured that his face shone like the sun 
in its strength, would have been a glorious sight of itself; 
the memory of it would never have left them. But to have 
added to this the vision of Igrael’s great lawgiver and Israel’s 
sublime prophet, was to see a sight that surpassed anything 
ever witnessed on this earth. Moses, Elijah, and Christ in 
ene company! When was there ever such an assemblage on 
earth? No wonder that Peter gloried on this occasion, and 
cried, “It is good for us to be here.” And no wonder if, when 
the vision was past, and they lifted up their eyes and beheld 
Christ only, they were a little disappointed. 

Imagine now, that instead of this, when they looked up, 
they bad seen no man at all; imagine that Christ himself 
had returned with Moses and Elijah, whence he came, what 
a disaster that would havebeen! All their hopes of /his Mes- 
siahship would have fled, and they would have been left with 
simply a glorious memory of his departure. But where, then, 
would the predictions of Isaiah 53 have been? and how 
would the hopes of mankind have perished in that same day. 
Well was it that the Master remained on this earth, and pre- 
pared himself to accomplish his errand of mercy, even though 
it excluded him for a time from his heavenly home and asso- 
ciates, and sent him to Calvary instead; and well, too, for 
Moses and Elijah themselves, that he remained here; for had 
he abandoned his work, they too would have lost their home 
in yonder realms, for they had been there these centuries 
only because of his prospective sacrifice. 

But imagine that, when they lifted up their eyes, they 
had beheld no man save Moses only, and that Christ and 
Elijah had gone heavenward; would that have been any 
great advantage? Undoubtedly, Moses was the greatest man 
that had ever lived; and many then living would have pre- 
ferred the actual presence of Moses again among his people, 
to that of Christ; and undoubtedly Moses might have worked 
wonders among the Jews of that day, and perhaps have been 
for a time more popular in Jerusalem than Christ was. But, 
in spite of all this, to exchange Christ for Moses would be to 
exchange the gospel for the law. Moses means Sinai, while 
Christ means Calvary; and between Sinai and Calvary there is 
all the difference that there is a between a curse and a bless- 
ing. The law says, “Cursed is every one that continueth not 
in all things that are written in the book of the law, to do 
them.” The gospel says, “ His own self bare our sins in his 
body upon the tree.” ‘To exchange Christ for Moses, then, how- 
soever great a prophet Moses had been, would have been to 
exchange the better for the worse, and to have lost grace only 
to gain inflexible law. 

Imagine, once more, that when they lifted up their eyes 
they had seen Elijah only. Would that not have been an ad- 
vantage? Well, Elijah was doubtless a great reformer, and 
Israel at that time stood in great need of reformation. The 
Jews were all looking for his return, and many of them would 
have welcomed him most enthusiastically. He might, per- 
haps, have accomplished more than even John the Baptist 





had done, And yet to exchange Christ for Elijah would have 
been a sad thing, for Elijah could save no one. All that he 
could say was, “How long halt ye between two opinions?” 
But Christ could say, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The one could 
only point God-ward; the other was divine himself, and could 
himself help the helpless. No, Christ was better than Elijah. 

But stop! Would it not have been better had they, in lift- 
ing up their eyes, seen Christ and Moses and Elijah, and had 
all three of these persons descended with them to the plain 
below? Surely this would have been the consummation of 
privilege. To have the Messiah himself, and then to have 
Israel’s greatest lawgiver and greatest prophet to bear wit- 
ness to Christ, what could be more helpful and grander than 
that? Now all-opposition would be at once silenced, and 
men would yield to the claims of their Master. Had the 
three disciples been asked whether this was not the best way 
of advancing the cause they loved, they would probably have 
answered, “ Most assuredly; nothing could be better suited to 
the end in view.” For in that case they would not only not 
have lost Christ, but they would have gained two heavenly 
witnesses in his behalf. Surely to have Christ and Moses 
and Elijah is far better than to have Christ alone! Would 
it have been?) Would not the permanent presence of these 
two have turned men’s eyes away somewhat from Christ? 
Might not the apostles themselves have been perplexed 
whom to follow? Would not parties have sprung up at once» 
as they did later, so that one would have said, “I am of 
Moses;” and another, “Iam of Elijah;” and yet another, 
“T am of Christ.” Did not the sinfulness of men lead them, 
in later years, to become Petrine or Pauline or Apolline, and 
then fall out with each other? If the steadfast witness of 
Paul, Peter, and Apollos to Christ did not prevent this strife, 
could any possible witnessing of Moses and Elijah to him 
prevent a like result? The more we look at the situation, 
the more we are persuaded that not good, but great evil, 
would have resulted from the sojourn of these two worthies 
with the Lord on earth, Yes, Christ alone is better than 
Christ and any other patriarchs, prophets, or apostles; and 
anything that was calculated to divert the attention of the 
world from him would have been an injury. God knows 
better than men, and gives them that which is for their good ; 
and all their “if onlys” are vain and foolish. We say, “If 
only I could see Christ;” or, “If only I had seen his mira- 
cles;” or, “If only I could have heard his voice, then I 
tes be a Christian, and then all my doubts would disap- 
pear.” Would they? Probably not; for the “If only” 
spirit is a spirit of doubt, and not of trust; and this spirit of 
doubt ig like the horse-leech’s daughter, that ever cries for 
more. No! doubtless the truth as we now have it is better 
adapted to lead us to believe than any other presentation of 
it could be. If we believe not this witness, neither would we 
believe though Moses and Elijah rose from the dead. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


If Christ’s answer to Peter’s confession is the annunciation 
of his church, the transfiguration is the official, ceremonial 
laying of its “chief corner stone.” 

How perfectly the transfiguration fits into its place! Look 
at it for a moment as related to all that has gone before. 
Turn back to the Gospel’s beginning. The Nazarene mechanic, 
about to undertake the declaration and establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven, is baptized by one who proclaims him- 
self Elijah come aguin, and is acknowledged and commis- 
sioned by a voice from the skies, Thereupon he proceeds to 
set forth the kingdom by gracious words and many other 
wonderful forms of teaching, and, at length, so far makes it 
plain to his nearer followers, that Peter yields that great. con- 
fession which enables Jesus to announce the church; that 
church of his, which, presently after him, is to do;the visible 
and human part in the work of setting up the kingdom of 
heaven, of which, though it is still invisible, he claims to be 
king. And now, is Peter right in recognizing and confessing 
this inglorious kingship, this intangible kingdom? Has 
there been no mistake made? Will God and heaven aecept 
the Galilean carpenter’s plan of conquest and dominion, 
which all the powers of the synagogues and of the temple 
itself have weighed in their scales and found wanting, and 
are taking counsel to destroy, as itself destructive of the law 
and the prophets? Does this not destroy but fulfill, the law 
and the prophets? 

The answer is the transfiguration. Heaven hears and 
sends down the two great human exponents of the law and 
the prophets to ratify before apostolic witness the words that 
had challenged the universe: “On this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Christ is accepted; the stone which the builders reject be- 
comes the head-stone of the corner; anda voice from heaven 
testifies anew to his headship of the church, as it testified at 
his baptismal induction into the headship of the kingdom of 
heaven, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him.” 

Why did Jesus at this time, and s0 often elsewhere, bind 
the witnesses and beneficiaries of his supernatural power and 





glory to secrecy? Because, I think, their revelation was 
likely rather to hinder than help the reception of his spirit- 
ual teachings, create wrong conceptions of his mission, and 
fill the popular heart with determination to set up with their 
own hands the visible kingdom. Christ had this trouble 
even with the twelve. And even when he chose from them 
their three strongest to witness the transfiguration alone, 
they stumbled. We can easily put ourselves in their place: 
at last we see the kingdom coming! Here is Moses the great 
leader, and Elijah the promised prophet. As to Jesus, they 
are speaking to him of this new, strange riddle of his,—the 
cross; the unflinching endurance of eyil rather than prevent 
or avoid it by the slightest abatement of holiness, harmless- 
ness, and faithfulness to truth, dufy, and the love and care of 
all mankind. But, now, can it be that‘ Moses and Elijah are 
about to'depart? They. must not! We will ‘here make three 
shelters —, But a cloud hides them, and a heavenly voice 
tells us this Jesus is supreme and enough, and that his words— 
the truth in him and from him—are the great matter, “ Hear 
ye him,” And lo! there stands, uncompanied and unglorified, 
the same Jesus we have seen a thousand times. So ever and 
ever Christ seeks to teach us that the invisible is the better 
part. 

But is there no good and necessary visible part? Ya; but 
it can only be the fruit of the invisible. By God’s hard 
decree? No; by the nature of the case. The kingdom of 
heaven is an inner condition, a posture and operation of men’s 
affections and free wills. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did Jesus say to the disciples about his going to 
Jerusalem, and about all he must suffer there? It was the 
first he had told them of the cross before him, How do 
you suppose they felt when they heard it? How did Peter 
show how he felt? What did Jesus say they must do who 
would follow him? What is the promise in last week’s 
golden text? , 

On a High Mountain.—About a week after that talk with 
his disciples, Jesus took the three whom he loved best away 
from the others. Nine diseiples were left at the foot of a 
mountain; and with these three Jesus walked up the moun- 
tain-side, to be alone with them, What were their names? 
How did Jesus often spend the night alone on a mountain? 
When they rested after their climbing, the disciples were 
tired, and Luke says they were “heavy with sleep.” 

While Jesus Prayed.i—Was not the Son of man just as 
weary as those who toiled up the steep way with him? If 
they slept, he was awake, praying; and while he prayed, he 
was changed, What a sight dazzled their sleepy eyes! A 
bright light shone on them; they looked; the face and form 
of Jesus were changed; his face shone like the sun, his 
clothing was white as the light, glistening like snow, and 
yet they knew it was the dear face and form of their Master 
and friend. 

Transfigured Before Them.—That is what Matthew and 
Mark say trapsfigured means—changed. Luke says the 
fashion of his countenance was altered; his face was changed. 
Like what did it shine? Notas if the sun shone ‘on it, but 
as if it were the shining sun sending out a dazzling light. 
Not his face only, but his garments glistened, as if the light 
shone through, from Him who is light and love. The dis- 
ciples heard voices talking with Jesus, and they heard the 
words. They knew these visitors had come from heaven, 
appearing in glory, talking of the same thing which had 
made their own hearts so heavy, of his death at Jerusalem, 
The visitors said, “ his decease which he was about to accomplish 
at Jerusalem.” Decease means departing, going away. He 
was going from this world; he was to accomplish his decease 
(his death); he was to give up his own life to save the life 
of every soul who will ever trust in him as a Saviour. 

Moses and Elias.—They were the persons whom the dis- 
ciples heard talking with Jesus. Moses died fifteen hun- 
dred years before that time, alone on a mountain; and the 
place where he was buried was never known. Elias—or 
Elijah, as he is called in the Old Testament—did not die; for 
God sent a chariot of fire to carry him to heaven nine hun- 
dred years before. Moses, Elias, and Jesus, had each spent 
forty days alone with God in the wilderness; and now the 
lawgiver Moses and the prophet Elijah came from heaven 
to meet Jesus in glory upon a mountain top of the earth. 
Peter said, “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” Is it not 
always good to be with Jesus? Did Peter think of the nine 
disciples away from their Lord, in darkness at the foot of the 
mountain? Peter wanted to stay in such company as that 
on the mountain. Do you remember how the Jews kept 
the feast of tabernacles, and lived for a week in booths or 
tents of green, and waved palms and green branches in glad- 
ness and thanksgiving? So Peter said, “ Let us make three 
tabernacles.” For whom? Peter would rather stay and 
share the glory than go down to Jerusalem and see Jesus 
suffer. Must all who would win the crown first bear the 
cross ? 

A Bright Cloud.—While Peter spoke, a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them, and out of the cloud a voice, What were 
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the words? They are in our golden text. Who spoke? 
The disciples were afraid: the voice of Jesus they knew and 
loved, for they talked with him as with a brother; but at 
the voice of God they were afraid. They fell down on the 
ground, and hid their faces, . 

Be Not Afraid.—Was Jesus so happy in his glorious 
change, with his glorious company, that he forgot the three 
tired men who had come with him? They felt a hand laid 
upon them, and a voice they knew said, “Be not afraid.” 
They lifted up their eyes when Jesus said “ Arise,” and saw 
no one there but Jesus. When Jesus became the Son of 
man, and was born in Bethlehem, the shepherds saw light 
from heaven, and heard angels’ songs of praise. When the 
Son of man was transfigured while he prayed, he appeared 
in the glory he wears in heaven, his face radiant, his robes 
whiter than snow. At his birth, the music of heaven; at his 
baptism the heavens opened, the voice of the Father was 
heard; and again on the mountain God called him “ My 
beloved Son,” 

“Hear Ye Him.”—That was what the Father said from 
out the bright cloud. The disciples had heard many of the 
precious words of Jesus,—how to pray, how to live, how to 
love him, how to believe in him, Is it enough to hear? 
What were his words of comfort, when they were afraid? 
What can we hear and learn from the story of that wonder- 
ful night? 

Jesus’ Love.—It was love which took the disciples with him 
to spend the night in prayer; it was love that made him 
remember their fear, and comfort them. Does he bid us 
now meet with him in prayer? Does he meet his children 
when they pray? Does the music of heaven, or the joy of 
saints and angels, make him forget to hear even an unspoken 
prayer from earthly hearts? It was love to his disciples 
that showed them Moses and Elias as they are in glory. 
Love for us kept the story of the transfiguration. As Jesus 
appeared then on the mountain, so he is in glory now; as 
Moses and Elias were, when on the mountain with him, so 
shall every one who loves him and prays to him be with him 
forever. Love gave us a sudden sight of heaven to help us 
understand what awaits those who “shall be like him,” 
when they “see him even as he is.” The disciples knew Moses 
and Elias; they knew Jesus, though he was so changed ; 
and we may be sure that in heaven we shall know each other. 

Review the different headings, to find if the children have 
correct ideas of the scene. Tell something of the three dis- 
ciples. James, the first of the disciples to die, was soon to 
know of heaven. Peter, in old age, wrote of the time “ when 
we were with him in the holy mount.” What was the 
question Jesus asked,—“ What shall it profit?” This sight 
was to show them, and the whole world, what there is to 
gain by being friends of Jesus. 

Peter said, “It is good for us to be here;” and yet it was 
only for anight. What trifles all the losses and trials of 
earth will seem, if only we may see and share the glory 
which the disciples saw on that wonderful night ! 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“Wuite Rament... Licut... Brignt CLoup.”—The 
Bible introduces such natural objects as were common and 
familiar to every one. Its frequent reference to those just 
mentioned is a noticeable fact. Prince and peasant alike could 
understand the language used. In Palestine, for six or seven 
months in the year, and sometimes for eight months, not a 
drop of rain falls. This is a period of uninterrupted sun- 
shine. Umbrellas, rubber shoes or coats, are not needed. 
No provision is made for rainy days or for showers. 
Such a contingency will not occur, and is never thought of. 
The climate is warm, and light clothing is the rule. While 
about their work, or in their thin every-day dress in the 
house, the people do not affect white clothing, but reserve 
this for the street and for special occasions, when the women 
of large towns, like Jerusalem and Jaffa, cover themselves 
from head to foot with a white sheet-like garment called 
“izar.” Groups of women thus attired walk slowly along the 
streets, or sit under some olive-tree outside the city, and 
wherever seen ‘they form a pleasant sight. When some 
prince or famous person is expected to visit the Holy City, 
who is to be received officially, thousands of eager and inter- 
ested people line the road for a mile beyond the gates, and 
wait, it may be nearly all day, until the distinguished guest 
arrives. Such receptions, and consequently such sights, are 
not of infrequent occurrence. In the distance indicated, I 
have sometimes seen a thousand women arrayed in white. 
Mark, in describing this event, speaks of the “fuller.” 
Doubtless the fuller’s art in ancient times, especially in places 
and periods of luxury, was carried to a much higher degree 
of perfection than it is at present. In Palestine now the 
people are cursed with poverty, and this art has consequently 
fallen into decay. The details of it could never be of popular 
interest, only the results. When we see the sun’s rays flash 
on polished metal, our eyes cannot endure the dazzling bright- 
ness. How could we describe that intense light? What the 
disciples saw was not only unusual, it was altogether foreign 
to human experience, They could not describe fully what 





they had seen. Certainly no fuller on earth could produce 
anything, like it. Never elsewhere have I seen such marvel- 
lous effects of light on sky and landscape as I have in the 
East. From early dawn until latest evening, every step is 
a new phase of resplendent beauty,—first lovely, then gor- 
geous, then dazzling, till, at sunset, its gathered splendors en- 
chain. the beholder with visions of unutterable glory. Day 


.after day, during the many cloudless days in Palestine, this 


wonderful display goes on. At the season when fleecy clouds 
begin to move across the plains, or linger upon the hill sum- 
mits, a new, though temporary, feature is added to these 
already striking effects. Language is powerless to describe 
such scenes; they are for the eye and the soul alone. To the 
Jews, light was the symbol of life and prosperity, of salvation 
and happiness, What we notice as so common in the Bible 
is very common also in the literature of ancient Assyria, 
which, in many respects, closely resembles that of the 
Hebrews, White color, brightness, the light, and similar 
objects, were never used in connection with anything that 
was impure, unholy, or sinful, but always with the opposite. 
They were symbols of that which was highest, purest, and 
best in the moral world. The instances of such use are 
innumerable. Nothing that I have said of white raiment 
can illustrate the strange appearance of Christ’s raiment on 
this occasion. Nor do I suppose that any clouds, however 
beautiful, that are seen to rest on the hills of Judea or on 
the fairer hills of Galilee, can illustrate that peculiar light 
with which the Almighty clothes himself when he reveals 
himself to men (Psa, 104: 2). The transfiguration and the 
ascension belong to these manifestations of Deity. There 
was the appearance of a bright cloud, but it was not a cloud. 
Beyond that we cannot go. Thus men may see his “glory,” 
but not his “face.” ° 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Moses AnD Ex1jan.—From the history ot these two divine 
men it appears that a most significant resemblance in the 
various events of their lives marks their mission and destiny 
as being nearly alike. To both of them God revealed him- 
self on Horeb; both of them passed forty days without eating 
and drinking; both of them were removed from this earthly 
life in the same region; and no burial-place of either of them 
has ever been known. Kimchi says: “Elijah stood almost 
onas high a pinnacle of exaltation as Moses did ;” and the book 
Sohar (held by some as of great antiquity, while others make 
it seven hundred yeayg.old) tells us that “ none but Moses and 
Elijah together had come back from heaven to reveal the 
mysteries of the Torah.” In Midrash Rabbah (Deut. 3) 
we read: “The Holy One, blessed be he” said: “ Moses, 
by thy life I assure thee that, as thou hast pleaded with thy 
own life for Israel (Exod. 32: 32) I will, at the time of my 
sending the prophet Elijah to them, have both of you go 
together, as one.” The redemption of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage points to the redemption of Israel by God himself; 
in the former, Moses was the instrument chosen by God; of 
the latter, Elijah was to be the herald, as is stated in Pesigtha 
rabbetha, 62 a, and in Yalqoot Shim‘onee on Isaiah (fol. 53 ¢, 
namely, “Three days previous to the time of Israel’s 
redemption by the Holy One, blessed be he, Elijah will come 
before the Messiah on the mountains of Israel, and weep and 
wail over them, crying: Ye mountains of Israel, how long 
yet will ye stand in a dreary and desolate land? And his 
voice will be heard from one end of the world to the other. 
And he shall continue saying, Peace is coming into the 
world, peace is coming into the world, as is said in Isafah 
52:7: ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that (bringeth good tidings, that) publisheth peace.’ 
The wicked, hearing it, will rejoice, and exclaim to each 
other, ‘Peace will come to us!’ The second day Elijah 
will, according to the quoted passage, announce “ good tid- 
ings to be brought” by the same messenger; and on the third 
day he will proclaim from the same place, ‘Salvation comes 
into the world; salvation comes into the world,’ as it is stated 
in the same passage, vis., ‘that publisheth salvation.” And 
seeing that the wicked speak as declared above, he shall ‘say 
to Zion, thy God ruleth’ (ibid.), to teach thee that salvation 
is for Zion and her children, but not for the wicked.” 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“Into & HieH Mountarn.”—One of the peaks of Her- 
mon, in the extreme north of the promised land. The Mid- 
rashim repeatedly tell us that one of the epiphanies, or 
manifestations, of King Messiah, will be from the extreme 
north of the Holy Land. On the Song of Solomon (Song 
4:16), “Awake, O north wind; and come thou south,” says 
the Yalqoot Shim‘onee (p. 168 a): “This is to be when is 
stirred up King Messiah to appear from the north ; and to build 
the sanctuary which is in the south, as it is said, ‘I have 
raised up one from the north, and he is come’” (Isa. 41: 25). 
The “dew of Hermon, that descends upon the mountains of 
Zion” (Psa. 133 : 3), is by the rabbis, applied to Messiah and 
his times (Ber: Rabba, sec. 65, p. 122 a). 

“A Vorcr.”—Although some of the later rabbis terribly 
abused the older teaching about the Bath-Kol (echo of the 
Voice, that is, of God), by boldly claiming its testimony for 
many of their baseless assertions, yet the germ-idea of the 





ancient tradition still remained to comfort the devout, that 
“on the death of the last prophets, the spirit of prophecy 
departed from Israel; but they were blessed with the Bath- 
Kol, for the reception of divine communications” (Yoma, 9 6). 
Hence, when the people of our Lord's day (John 12: 29), 
or of the time of his apostles (Acts 11:7; 22: 7; 23: 9), 
heard of a voice speaking from heaven, they did not stumble 
at the statement, as if it were an innovation. In the second 
month of the year 130 B. C., while the high-priest, John 
Hyrcanus, ministered in the temple on Mount Moriah, a 
Bath-kol is said to have announced to him the victory of 
the Jewish army over the Samaritans, which resulted in 
the destruction of the false temple on Mount Gerizim. Both 
Josephus (Antiquities, 13: 10: 7), and the Talmud (Sota, 
33 a) mention this as a historical fact. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


How many of the gospel writers record the transfiguration? 
From what event is its time reckoned? (v. 1.) What varia- 
tion is found respecting the time? (Luke 9: 28.) In what 
locality does the narrative leave Jesus prior to this scene? 
(Matt. 16: 13.) What mountain was the scene of the trans- 
figuration? Who only witnessed the scene? On what other 
occasion were they favored above their brethren? What did 
Peter testify, later, concerning the power and coming of our 
Lord? (2 Pet. 1: 16-18.) With what appearance shall the 
Son of man come in his kingdom? (v. 2.) What shall be the 
appearance of all his followers in that day? (Phil. 3: 20, 21.) 

What two representative characters appeared in the scene 
with the glorified Son? (v. 3.) Under what circumstances 
had Moses and Elijah departed from earth? What reason 
have we for believing that these two men, or that which they 
represent, shall play a conspicuous part in the future history 
of the Jews? (Rev. 11: 1-12.) What was the subject of con- 
versation upon the holy mount? (Luke 9: 30, 31.) Is the 
present, or the future, life the more desirable for the Chris- 
tian? (v. 4; Phil. 1: 23, 24.) When shall the Christian soul 
be fully satisfied? (Psa. 17: 15; 1 John 3:2.) What was 
Peter’s design in building booths? On what occasions was 
direct testimony given from heaven concerning the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus? (v.5; Matt.3: 17.) How does the voice, on 
this second occasion, lay upon us a greater weight of respon- 
sibility? Were Moses and Elijah present, or absent, when 
the voice spoke? (Luke 9 : 32-35.) How would a revelation 
of future glory affect us while tabernacling in the flesh? 
(v. 6.) Why should we be thus affected by a sense of God’s 
presence? (Luke 5: 8.) How may such fears be allayed? 
(vs. 7, 8.) When were the other disciples to be benefited by 
this vision? (v. 9.) Why, probably, was it given only to the 
three? What Scripture were they expecting fulfilled before 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom? (v.10; Mal. 4: 5.) 
Who were the scribes? What error prevailed respecting 
this prophecy? (vs. 11-18.) How only can we be able to dix 
cern the fulfillment of prophecy? 


BY-EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What disciples were with Jesus? 
2. Force of “apart,” in the first verse? 3. State the change 
in Jesus’ appearance. 4. How would this change affect the 
disciples? 5. Who afterwards said, “ We beheld his glory”? 
6. Who afterwards said “We were with him in the holy 
mount”? 7. How was it fit that Moses and Elijah should 
appear? 8. How did these three glorious persons represent 
God’s revelation? 9. Why should the three talk of Jesus’ 
death? 10. What writer informs us of the subject of their 
conversation? 11. How could Peter answer, although not 
spoken to? 12. Why did Peter think it good to be there? 
13. What did Peter suggest making? 14. What led Peter to 
make this suggestion? 15. Why was Peter’s suggestion un- 
wise? 16. How would the booths have been made? 17, 
Whom did the cloud overshadow? 18. What was spoken 
by the voice out of the cloud? 19. What was spoken, at 
Jesus’ baptism, by a voice from heaven? 20. State the effect 
upon the disciples. 21. Why did Jesus charge them not to 
tell the vision? 22. How do we know that the disciples kept 
this command? 23. How fully did they understand about 
Jesus’ rising from the dead? 24. What is the force of “then” 
in “Why then say the scribes”? 25. What did Jesus say ~ 
about Elijah? 26. How did Jesus’ words show that he 
referred to John the Baptist? 27. How may we see Jesus 
in his glory? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who was transfigured? 2. 
Where did this take place? 3. How many disciples were 
present? 4. Name two other persons present. 5. Who said 
“It is good for us to be here”? 6. What else did he say? 7. 
Who said “This is my beloved Son”? 8. What did the 
voice command? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What is the meaning of the word “transfiguration” ? 
2. How many accounts of the transfiguration are there, and 
where did it occur? 3, Which of the disciples were present, 
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and on what other occasions were they chosen from the dis- 
ciples to be with the Lord? 4. Describe the change in 
the appearance of Jesus as he prayed. 5. Who were seen 
talking with Jesus, and about what were they conversing? 
6. What proposition did Peter make? 7. “While he yet 
spake, behold—and behold a voice—”? 8. What effect did 
these wonderful occurrences have upon the disciples? 9. 
How were they reassured? 10. What do we learn about 
Jesus from the scenes of the transfiguration? 


. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





OUR REDEEMER’S GLORY. 





MANIFESTED TO MEN. 

RECOGNIZED BY THE PROPHETS, 
PROCLAIMED BY THE FATHER. 
PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERINGS. 





“BEING IN THE FORM OF GOD,... 
HE HUMBLED HIMSELF ...UNTO DEATH.” 








THE THREEFOLD WITNESS. 








NEW. OLD, ETERNAL. 
Peter. Moses, “My beloved Son, 
James, Elijah. in whom I am 
Johan. The Baptist. well pleased.” 





HEAR YE HIM. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“Oh, wondrous type! oh, vision fair!” 

“ How sweet to bless the Lord.” 

“ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned.” 
“Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 

“ Jesus only.” 

* Jesus, only Jesus,” 

“ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY.* 


An attempt to fix the position of Abraham, Joseph 
and Moses in Egypt’s history involves questions interest- 
ing to every student of the Old Testament. It includes, 

_ of necessity, an examination of the Egyptian chronology 

and of the chronology of the Pentateuch; inquiries as 
to the date of the exodus and the value of the alleged 
references to the Hebrews in Egyptian records. Its suc- 
cess would introduce definiteness and order into the 
narratives of Genesis and Exodus as related to the gen- 
eral movements of human history, and enable us to 
construct with a good deal of confidence a continuous 
account of the fortunes of the Hebrew people from the 
beginning. 

The propositions which Dr. Kellogg, in a recently pub- 

lished volume, offers to this end, and which he endeavors 
to sustain in a variety of ways, are substantially these: 
That four hundred and thirty years exactly covered the 
time from Abraham’s entering Canaan to the exodus from 
Egypt under Moses; that the king of Egypt, in Abra- 
ham’s time, was one of the Shepherds; that Joseph’s 
Pharaoh was Thotmes III., and that the exodus took 
place under Siptah, the last king of Dynasty X1X. 
These propositions he advances and defends without 
arrogance, and with frequent acknowledgment of- the 
difficulties in the way of attaining secure results; 
although, at other times, he speaks with considerable 
confidence and with almost enthusiastic expectation of 
the confirmatory discoveries he seems, at such times, to 
think himself entitled to look for. 
. Yet Dr. Kellogg’s discussion can hardly be regarded 
as possessing more value than that of an earnest and 
sometimes ingenious attempt to solve the insoluble. His 
argument, as a whole, lacks cogency, because its separate 
propositions, intended to support each other, themselves 
need support. We have not so much a theory, based 
upon a hypothesis favored by a series of unquestioned 
facts, as a theory based on successive hypotheses. The 
system is not firm unless we grant these hypotheses; and 
there are serious difficulties in the way of this. 

The involved subject of Egyptian chronology need not 
be ventilated here. It is enough to remark that the most. 
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definite result of Lecture I., which deals with this sub- 
ject, relates to the Hyksos, and is in the following words: 
“Tt is easy to see that the entire Shepherd period, com- 
prising both the conquest and the rule, may not have 
been more than one hundred and sixty years” (p. 29). 
Even this negative possibility depends for its importance 
upon the question whether Joseph’s Pharaoh was one of 
the Shepherds, or, as our author thinks, a native Egyp- 
tian king. Most historical students answer the question 
differently from Dr. Kellogg (though the wise ones admit 
that it cannot be answered conclusively), because if, as 
our author says, “it can be readily understood how, in 
the time of Thothmes ITI., a simple Hebrew should, for 
distinguished services to the state, be raised to honor, ih 
it can be still more readily understood how he should be 
raised to honor by a monarch who had not the strong 
native prejudices, and for some other reasons. 

Even granting that it should become probable that 
Joseph’s Pharaoh was a native king, living subsequent to 
the expulsion of the Hyksos, the attempted proof from 
the religious history of Egypt that this Pharaoh was 
Thotmes III. rests on purely conjectural combinations. 
In fact, the theory that the revived sun-worship at Heli- 
opolis had any connection with Joseph’s monotheistic 
influence must be regarded as an entirely unproved 
hypothesis, and hardly deserving of the grave defense of 
Joseph against the reflection which the abetting of even 
a refined form of idolatry might cast upon him. Two or 
three points may be here singled out for remark. In the 
first place, the author agrees that the culmination of this 
monotheistic tendency did not arrive till the reign of 
Amenophis IV., and that the tendency cannot be traced 
farther back in the immediate line than the reign of 
Thotmes IV. Now, Thotmes III., under whom Joseph, 
according to the author, was at the zenith of his power, 
was the second predecessor of Thotmes IV. Joseph is, 
therefore, at best, an old and comparatively uninfluen- 
tial man, when the monotheistic movement begins. Dr. 
Kellogg takes these points into the account in the fol- 
lowing way: “We are not at liberty to suppose that 
Joseph maintained the position to which his Pharaoh 
exalted him throughout his remaining career, for he 
lived eighty years after his elevation. A change came, 
it is likely, with the first new reigns though Joseph was 
doubtless respected, and continued to be almost as influ- 
ential with succeeding kings as long as he lived” (p. 59). 
In the last statement, which seems to be given with at 


, | least as much of unquestioning confidence as the positive 


evidence warrants, is cited a certain “tradition” from 
the Talmud. Would Dr. Kellogg have us suppose that 
the slightest historic value attaches to such a legend as 
this? A little farther on is found a misstatement, of 
course unintentional, which makes one uneasy in regard 
to many other matters not so easy of verification. It is 
in reference to the theory that the mother of Amenophis 
IV. was of Semitic blood,—a part of the argument in 
favor of Semitic influence (not the same thing, by the 
way, with Joseph’s influence) on Egyptian worship. 

Dr. Kellogg says (p. 67), in reference to Amenophis 
III.: “The one fact of his life, however, that most 
stirred the Egyptians was that this great Pharaoh should 
take to wife, not a scion of the royal house, nor even an 
Egyptian, but a foreigner,—a foreigner, as is now agreed 
to by Egyptologists, of Semitic blood. Canon Cook 
emphasizes, as he expresses it, ‘The strongly marked 
Semitic features, not to say Jewish, of the mother of 
Amenophis [V., as gathered from the portraits found on 
the monuments,’” He refers, for Canon Cook’s state- 
ment, to the “Speaker’s Commentary,” Vol. I, p. 460.” 
Canon Cook has some peculiar views on Egyptian mat- 
ters; but he is far too cautious a man to say anything of 
this kind. On turning to the passage, it will be found 
that what he actually says is this: “Now, we have 
the fact that Amenophis III. was married to a very 
remarkable personage, who was not of royal parentage, 
and not an Egyptian by creed. Under her influence 
Amenophis IV., her son (whose strongly marked fea- 
tures have a Semitic, not to say Jewish, character), com- 
pletely revolutionized the religion of Egypt.” Canon 
Cook’s words do not throw as much light as Dr. Kel- 
logg’s citation of them would seem to indicate “on that 
curious marriage of the third Amenophis, that undoubt- 
edly(!) can be adequately explained by the presence of 
some of Joseph’s kindred in the court circle” (p. 78). 

A few words on the author’s Hebrew chronology. He 
is certainly correct in his statement that “the Hebrew 
chronology is, and remains, a stubborn problem ”’ (p. 33). 
This problem, however, he bravely approaches. He 
considers, first, the “genealogical indications,” and, 
secondly, the “definite time period” given in the 
Scripture. As to the former, he holds “that, according 
to the Hebrew registers, only a generation or two at most 





intervened between the death of Joseph and the birth of 
Moses” (p. 84). This he considers established by the 
statements that Moses’ father, ‘Amram, was a grandson of 
Levi; and that his mothér, Jo¢hebed, was Levi’s own 
daughter (Exod. 6 : 16,18, 20), No insuperable difficulty 
is here occasioned for him by the “ curious fact,” to which 
he- himself calls attention, that Aaron, Moses’ elder 
brether, married Elishaba, the great-great-great-grand- 
daughter of Judah, the brother of Levi (Exod. 6 : 23; 
comp. with Ruth 4:19). But he does not allude to the 
other fact, at least equally curious, that in Numbers 8: 
27, 28, the number of male descendants of Kohath (son 
of Levi, and Amram’s father) is stated to have been eight 
thousand six hundred, when Moses numbered them in 
the wilderness of Sinai, which is rather an astounding 
increase in two generations. It certainly does not seem 
as ifthe “stubborn problem” had become entirely trac- 
table even in Dr. Kellogg’s hands. 

The “definite time period” opens up a discussion of 
the four hundred years of Genesis 15: 18, the four hun- 
dred and thirty years of Exodus 12: 40, 41, and the four 
hundred and thirty years of Galatians 3: 17. The period 
of four hundred and thirty yéars is considered by our 
author to have been “completed on the very day of the 
exodus” (p. 41; comp. p. 50). The first day of the period 
he thinks to have been the day on which Abraham crossed 
“the river,”—that is, the Euphrates,—as he journeyed 
from his Mesopotamian home. In other words, Dr. 
Kellogg adopts the view of the Septuagint (Exod. 12: 
40), followed also by Paul (Gal. 8:17). He admits that 
this Septuagint text is not original ; but it is strange to 
find him making the remark: “ Nevertheless, it is true 
that the view of the ‘Seventy’ is in general harmony 
with Saint Paul’s view of the period ” (p. 89). Would he 
not be willing to acknowledge that Paul probably got his 
chronology from the Septuagint? Certainly in no men- 
tion of the period of four hundred and thirty (or four hun- 
dred) years in the Hebrew text is there any hint that this 
included the time of the patriarchs’ sojourn in Canaan, 
The statements in Genesis and Exodus are distinct on this 
point. The difficulty which the Seventy and others 
have felt lies in the conflict of the shorter list of genera- 
tions (Exod. 6), with the four hundred and thirty years, 
if this be made to cover only the Egyptian sojourn. But 
even by the gloss of the Septuagint in Exodus 12: 40, 
the difficulty is not removed; for we still have the conflict 
with the other genealogical statements, such as that in 
Numbers, referred to above. Ina word, part of the gene- 
alogical evidence favors the shorter period for the 
Egyptian sojourn, and part the longer; and hence there 
is nothing in the genealogies to justify us in explaining 
away the distinct meaning of the Hebrew statement as 
to the “time period.” In fact, the Hebrew expression, of 
which Dr. Kellogg makes so much, by no means necessi- 
tates the supposition that the day of the exodus was the 
last calendar day of “the 430th year.” 

The defects in Dr. Kellogg’s book are, as will be seen, 
largely inherent in the subject, considered as a matter for 
historical inquiry. The desirable data are not before us 
in sufficient amount, and, such as they are, they are not 
altogether self-consistent. Fortunately, the reality of the 
Israelitish sojourn in Egypt, and of the exodus under 
Moses, do not depend upon, and are vastly more impor- 
tant than, our precise knowledge of the time when it 
all occurred. But any attempt to examine the chrono- 
logical data should be made with a clear, discriminating 
eye, and with a steady refusal to think results probable 
which are only possible, or to fill up chasms by leaping 
overthem. There are clear evidences, in this volume, of 
painstaking labor; and it furnishes in itself an added 
proof of the growing interest in the study which it 
illustrates. Moreover, it will doubtless incite others to 
a pursuit of the investigation to which it calls fresh 
attention. 





Students of American literature are under obligation 
to Mr. David McKay, of Philadelphia, for the publica- 
tion of a new edition of the Works of Charles Brockden 
Brown, These old novels—Arthur Mervyn, Clara 
Howard, Edgar Huntley, Wieland, etc.—were the first 
considerable American essays in the great department of 
prose fiction; and Brown was the earliest man of letters 
in the United States, in the professional sense. Further- 
more, his novels, though at times crude and irregular, 
and tinged by a too prevalent hue of melancholy, have 
an inherent merit by no means small. Brown had the 
sense to see, in our period of colonial subserviency and 
cheap imitation of foreign models, that American scenes 
and characters (including the North American Indian 
whom Cooper followed him in portraying) afforded fit 
themes for the novelist; and in some of his literary effects 
he anticipated Poe, and even, in a small way, suggested 
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awthorne. The present edition was 
needed; the earliest editions are rare, 
and usually shahby wh und in the 
market, while the Philadelphia reissue of 
thirty years ago is itself not often seen. 
These beautifully printed books, solidly 


bound in half vellum, and issued in a lim- |. 


ited number, are likely to be deemed stan- 
dard by public librarians and the more 
judicious private book-buyers. (6 vols. 
846 inches, half vellum. Philadelphia: 
David McKay. Price of the set, $18.00.) 


The agreeable series of papers printed 
weekly in Harper’s Bazar under the title 
of Women and Men, by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, is now accessible, for the most 
part, ina homely but neat little book of 
the same name. The author’s work as a 
progressive reformer is well known; but 
he thinks and writes with candor and 
wisdom, and his zeal is guided by good 
sense as well as evident ability. These 
thoughts on various timely topics, social, 
moral, industrial, and literary, are therefore 
well worth reading and preserving ; their 
broader range makes them more attractive 
than the similar egsays in Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s Common’ Séfise about Women. 
(64 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 326. New 
York : Harper and Brothers.) 


The recent death of Edward Rowland 
Sill is soon and fitly followed by a new 
edition of his Poems, the earliest collection 
of which appeared twenty yearsago. They 
will never be widely popular; but their 
strong thought and terse expression, often 
set to metrical music, will always give 
them a small public among thoughtful 
readers. His well-known six-line poem 
entitled Life (reprinted in these pages on 
December 81) remains his best achieve- 
ment. (63><4$ inches, paper, pp. 112. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.00.) 
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Two Most Important Serials in the Language. 


LINCOLN IN THE WAR. 

A historical a a by his private 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and Col. 
John Hay. They write from personal 
knowledge, and draw upon a mass of pri- 
vate correspondence and unpublished docu- 
ments expressly reserved for this purpose, 
The work is of unparalleled importance to 
the right understanding of our national 
career, New light is shed on disputed 
matters, and important questions are here 
decided for all future history. 


How that great man grows on us as we see 
him in this impartial and full record! - 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 
The young man who is not reading the life 
of Lincoln as it appears Feit month to month 
in THE CENTURY robs himself of that which 
he will one day hunger for. 
MONONGAHELA REPUBLICAN. 
The national and moral value of the biog- 
raphy is the very highest. . . . Infinitely the 
most important publication of ¢ our day. 
Boston BEACON. 
Something far better than a mere bid <4 
popular attention. CHURCHMAN, N. Y 
Every stage of it is interesting. 
GuLascow HERALD. 
The work of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay asa 
history of our nation grows more imposing as 
it goes on. SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 
Itiscarefully, clearly, and seriously written. 
ONDON SPECTATOR. 
The biography of Lincoln is a monumental 
work, Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


SPECIAL 


New yearly subscribers beginning with 
the November, ’87, issue can haye the 
numbers for the year preceding (Nov. 
’86-Oct. ’87), with the year’s subscription, 
for $6.00 in all. With the first year’s 
numbers, bound in two vols.,. $7.50. 
Thus new subscribers are enabled to secure 
the Lincoln Life from the beginni 


All dealers take subscriptions at 





KENNAN’S SIBERIAN PAPERS. 

The result of conscientious and exhaus- 
tive study of the Russian exile system in 
its manifold injustice and rigor. In pre- 
paring these papers, Mr. Kennan traveled 
15,000 miles, obtained access to nearly all 
the Siberian prisons and mines, became ac- 

uainted with 300 exiles, secured secret 

ocuments and reports from. the highest 
officials. Future papers will be illustrated 
with many sketches and photographs by 
G. A. Frost, who accompanied Mr. Ken- 
nan. These papers are already prohibited 
in Russia. 

Attracting attention wherever the English 
language is understood. . . . After reading 
even the comparatively limited showing of 
JSacts thus far made, the wonder is, not that 
there should be nihilists in Russia, but that 
there should not be more. N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

Strikingly valuable. 

Boston ADVERTISER. 

Mr. Kennan’s articles on Russian Siberia, 
which have awakened the ire of the Russian 
Government. NATIONAL BAPrTIsT, PHILA. 


He has lifted the veil and revealed a con- 
dition of affairs of which the outside world 
had no tion or realization. 

AN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. 

Probably no other magazine articles printed 
in the English language just now touch upon 
a subject which so vitally interests, for many 
reasons, all thoughtful people in Europe and 
America and Asia. CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Startling record of personal observation. 


PHILA. PREss, 
OFFERS. 


After January 1, 1888, new yearly sub- 
scribers beginning ‘with the issue for Janu- 
ary, can have the numbers for November 
and December /ree on application. These 
two numbers contain Mr kK Kennan’s first 

apers and first chapters of the novel by 

r.. Eggleston, and novelettes by Mr. 
Cable and Mr. Stockton: $4.00 per year. 


ese rates, or remittance may be made direct to 


Tue Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of 
the year, when so many subscriptions expire, 
tt is impossible to state accurately, at the time 
of going to press, what number of copies will 
be required, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on tivo insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
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to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Farmers and others who have a little leis- 
ure time for the next few months will find it to 
their interest to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
Publishers, of Richmond, whose advertisement 
appears in another column. They offer great 
inducements to persons to work for them part 
or all of their time. 


Public speakers and singers can use Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches as freely as requisite, con- 
taining nothing that can injure the system. 
They are invaluable in allaying the hoarse- 
ness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, 
effectually clearing and strengthening the 
voice. “They greatly relieve any uneasiness 
in the throat.”—S. S. Curry, Teacher of Ora- 
tory, Boston. Ask for and obtain only Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches. Sold everywhere at 25c. 
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Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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A SOUVENIR. 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups bound 
together in one collection. 


Group 1.—Eprror1At SrarFrF: 


Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull. 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht. 
Mr. Patterson Du Bois, 

Mr. H. G, Talmadge. 


Group 2.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 
Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 
Prof. Dr. William meen Green. 
President Timothy Dwi 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Aictaven. 
Bishop Henry W. Warren. 


Group 3.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 


Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 
Prof. Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
Mr. Eugene Tap ppan. 
“Faith Latimer. 

Miss Anna T. Pearce. 


Group 4.—Rrcent Lesson-HELP WRITERS: 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson. 
Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus. 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
Prof. Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 


The cover is stamped with pure gold, and 
the collection is attractively put together and 
enclosed in a neat box. 


A limited number of copies of the Souvenir 
remaining, after supp! the special demand 


for which it was rata, rte are offered at one 
Collie SOG, Se Sen De eee to any address 


t of the price. Address, John D. 
Wattles, Wattles 1051 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tive illustrated m: 


YO UTH Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


YOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





A bright, meoeal, and instruc- 
onthly. 


The 
"Intemational Cyclopedia,” 


To the man who has no Cy- 
clopedia, and can afford but one, 
this should be that one. Its 
form, style, and substance per- 
fectly supply what the home or 
the office, with its many-sided 
wants, demands. Not cumber- 
some, the simple thing needed 
drowned in a sea of words, 
where there should be but few. 
Not bony, meagre, a few words 
only where there should be 
many; but just enough on 
every subject—a good deal on 
the most, and a little on the 
least, important, and no subject 
missing; facileof reference, with 
guide-boards erected at every 
crossing, directing the searcher 
here, there, and everywhere 
throughout its vast domain, till 
the utmost particle of informa- 
tion on any subject has been 
gleaned—that is the INTER- 
NATIONAL, It fills its high office 
to overflowing. It is the true 
Knight of Labor among books, 
serving its employer with minute 
fidelity. ; 

Many whom it has served 
sound its praises in unstinted 
measure. And the list of such 
is growing very fast. We stand 
up for what we know will bear 
praising. Of cyclopedias there 
are many; of good ones, even, 
nota few. We believe this is 
the dest. A little price, and a 
long time to pay that little in. 
Dopp, Merap, & Company, 753 
and 755 Broadway, New York. 


SECURE EARLY 
Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST'S 


BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


FOR 1888. 
POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 


THE WEDDING RING. 


n sermons by th De Witt [omy 
on vie yt and relations a the home. 200 pag: 
Paper covers. 25 cents; cloth, ang wl cloth, gilt edges, 


$1.00. Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 57 Rose St., New York. 


VALENTINES 2 Oct, for water-color paint- 


ing. Six for ‘10 cts., with directions 
for painting. A Japanned Tin Box, containing 
10 pans Tilton’s D. A. colors, three brushes, and direc- 
tions for a ihe, 50c. Sent by mail, on receipt of 
price, by 8. W. Tilton & Co., 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


HE RURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 
farm, garden, and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining a@ specimen copy. Four 
impressive cartoons also will be sent free to all appli- 
cants.. 4 Park Row, New York. 

















400,000 sas eS 


in the world. 
Dg raw nc caon per 8 pt. 


ary t ty pron CURTIS PUB oie 33 Pa. 


2 para ” 








Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





Send = Catalogue of 
P ivest 8. 8. megs tes, 
e S Maps, Cards, 
A. a ELLER S v0. 
CRD AT STOOL LIBRARIANS should 
send to F. Van pverem, 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 
cide of his library numbe 








rs, 
gummed and perforated. Also the paper beok 
covers that can be adjusted so that it an hor, 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








Gospel Hymns No. 5. 


By [RA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
anv GEO, 0, STEBBINS. 


234 Hymns, a Complete Book in Itself, 
NOW READY, 
and used by Mr. MOODY in his Meetings. 


Ix Bi Bavine ELAPSED SINCE GOS- 
pe eh, No. as issued, Christian workers 
ut the land ‘Save e felt the need of additional 
m meet this demand GOSPEL 
MNS No. 5 has repared. Hach piece in 
the tt has been carefully tested by the authors, and 
only those retained that are especially adapted for 
in devotional services. 
Ss 


INTo. 
Cpatetns a greater number of new songs than any 
of the Been volumes, together with the best of 





the ol apm and sian dard selections of unques- 
tioned merit. 
This collection contains Land , of the same size 


and shape as other numpere-cr t e beries, but, while 
greatly increased in size, the — ane the same as for 
preceding single volumes, 

Price per 100, by express, charges net prepald. 
Music Edition, Board govere pen Pocsecnend $30.00 
Wo ition, Paper Covers............... 00 

“ (Minion Type) Board a Govers. 10.00 
Totaly ae ee bed dae 
Music and.two cents to We 
aa Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still pudlished, No.5 is not expected to 
supersede but tosupplement them. 
No.5 will not be bound with the consolidated book. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | | THE JOHN CHURCH (0., 


76 E. Ninth St,, New Yor! 4 W. 4th 8t., Cincinnati. 
81 Randolph st. ‘Suieeee” is E. 16th St. New York. 


THE MUSICAL (888. 


As the musical wey, YxaR heaves in sight, we greet 
it with the “sound of Cornet”? (or any other musical 
instrument, for all of which Oliver Ditson & Co. 
proves the’ very best Instruction Books 

With the New Year, ee ves ils will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to and their teachers 
we commend 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


@ peerless book, which has held the eed. for many 
ears, and, unaffected by the appearance of other un- 
Goubtediy excellent instructors, still sells like a new 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM statis 


Hew a4 J a 
isedee Of tne beueel tabatoen Thene pwemveele 


Books that sell one and all the time. 


College Son 50 cents; War Songs, 50 cents; 
Jubilee an Plantation oo 80 cents; 
Minstrel Songs, new and id, Good 

id Songs we used to Sing. 








MINKEL’S COPY BOOK (75 cts.)s with the Ele- 
ments and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any Rook Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


EASTER music; 


The Century Co. 
publish a sixteen-page pamphlet of Easter 
Songs from the her Bunda poked book, 
“Songs of Worship.” <A Tomplb of the 
eg free to any supt. or teacher. 

rice, $3.00 a hundred. THe Century 
Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


YMNS: TUNES 
= : CHILDREN SHunen 


aii who have seen it. Send 











cs eee 
Wy rm B10: ere | Bingle copy a 38 
JNO. B. BUE, Ir., Publisher, 43 sak hilada 





NOW READY-THE 


BANNER wg th 


ar? WENEY and Krmnranann 
youn $10.00 per dozen. y b 
HN J. "HOOD, 1018 Arch Berest, bt, Philade rma Pa. 





EWELS OF 





RAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 9] BY ASA HULL 
Re ate chiar sy et, Specimen copy. paper cov. 2a 


ST PUBLISHED.—A New Juvenile Oneret 
THE BATTLE OF THE BO ous.” 
Lucy C, Linus. 


y MRs 
fall ada ted fi hool coe 
produced in y = ¢ or schoo: werlce-d ity conta, 


ced in ony fe ie oom. 
102 Chestant 8 may Philadelphia, Pa. 












Professor Ri Teach: 
MUSIC tem, All on be ee ng Sr 
SELF the aid ofateacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years. Notes, chords. 
7 AUGHT eee ss paniments, thorough bass 


etc. 10 specimen lesso 10c, 
Music Co,,243StateSt. \Chicage. 


GLAD HALLELUJAHS szsecrxrtecacis 


for church or school. By mail, 85 cents. ae 4 


ex rien r dozen; $30 ndred, 
ASKER, Sr., Pub. O41 Arch St. Phila.,Pa. 


GLORY PRAIS 


gure faced notes. Per 
ie St.Cincinnati,O. 


Sonate 26e. Fillmore Bros. 1 
The Popular Sund 
GATES irimense success, Over 40 pu cunien cineca 


d. Si 
AJAR ae. Sin px, 


RZENE 


Circulars free, G.S,Rice 








A book of beautiful 
new songs for Sun- 
rr a ay ve sprinted 

Per doz. $3.60. 





000 
» postpaid, 35 
ozen + $40.00 


‘ABE & SONS. arrisburg, Pa. 


ELCOME SONGS for Su 
ords and music, costs but $5, M00 Dae 100 eee 
Large enough collection for any weer 
pum ed. 
each 





iT Weortee coparans 


bers issu Fe St | rt 
¥. RE LE, Publis Ut Ty 





WORKS BY DR. GEIKIE. 


“The appearance of these books has marked an epoch inthe 
study of the Bible. An amount of light and information which is 
as wonderful as it is gratifying.” abe a © Baptist, St. Louis. 


THE HOLY LAND—Illustrated. 


The, Holy Land and the Bible. 4 Book of Scripture [Hustrations gathered in 
aleitins. ye od — from Small Pica type, with numerous fine illustrations and a map. 

In 2 vols., 6mall , elegantly-bound in halt ¥ oroeco. Price, $2.00; postage, 80c, The same 
bound in Kee ~ ene Noe $1.25; postage, 22c. Jn press, ready soon; specimen pages and illus- 


In this f fascinating work the author brings vividly before the 
reader, in graphic language, the prominent places in the Holy Land that are associited with 
Bible The work is of intense interest from beginning to end, and is crowded with infor- 


mation of the highest importance for the understanding of the Holy Scriptures of both the Old 
and the New Testament. 


“I visited Palestine with the intention of gathering illustrations 
of the sacred writings from its hills and valleys, its rivers ae ye its plains and uplands, its 
plants and animals, its Skies, its soil, and, a! ms all, from th ¢ pictures of ancient times. still 
presented on every side in the daily life of ‘its people. Nothing is more instructive or can be 
more charming, when reading Scripture, than the illumination of its texts from such sources, 
throwing light upon its constantly recurring Oriental imagery and local allusions, and reveal- 
ing the exact meaning of words and phrases which otherwise could not be ad untely under- 
stood, The land is, in fact, a natural commentary on the sacred writings.” —A eface, 


HOURS with the BIBLE. 


Hours with : the Bible. In-six x vols. 1Smo, Brev Brevier t t type, leaded, illustrated. 

I. Creation Patriarchs; II. Moses udges ; lomon ; IV. Rehoboam to Heze- 
kiah ; Vv. amet to Zedekiah ; Vi. one ape Per vl, cloth, 450.5 half Morocco, 60¢c.; 
per set, cloth, $#.40; half Morocco, $3.30 ; postage 8c. per vol. Now ‘ready. 

“It is the best connected popular exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment, and deserves its immense popularity.” —REV. J. Max Hark, Lancaster, Pa. 


“*Hours with the Bible’ fills a place which no commentary 
can occu yas as it brings to bear upon the biblical record a vast amount of information—geo- 
graphi historical, scientifico—not available in an ordinary commentary. The celebrated 
author’s style is charming, and Mr, Alden has put out the work in a style equally charming.’ 
The te Philadelphia, Pa. 

“This author is one of the most reverent and conservative of 
our time, followin, in old paths faithfully, and yet never following them blindly. He does 
not fear to dissent itional views when the text demands it, but he has no leanings 
toward liberal or navel theories. Taken altogether, we know no work of like one that can 


be commended with so little qagliceaten. For the average reader there tw nothing that com- 
pares to it.”’—Christian Evangelist, St. Louis. 


A BOOK for YOUNG MEN. 


Entering on Life. A book for Young Men. By Connrnouam Gerxrg, D.D. 
tion, Long Primer type, fine cloth, price reduced from $1. 00 to 400.3 post. 6c. Ready. 
“When such a man as the wise and gentle Dean Alford rec- 


ommends a book; all is said, and said as only a few can say it. Every echo his every teacher 
every friend of the race, every believer in things of = repute, must his convictions, an 
join vith him in bearing witness to the good sense, the exquisite fancy PP seeps. piety, and 
sound moral reasoning that illuminates‘every page. Dr. Geikie strikes the golden mean between 
the merely didactic and the merely literary, his style embracing the essentials of rare culture 
united with a happy and elevated orthodox train of thought.” The Week, Toronto, 


A GREAT and NOBLE WORK. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunxmoanam G D. D. 16mo, 838 pages, 
Brevier type, cloth, 45c.; half Morocco, 60c. Z postage 12¢c, in onde. _— 
“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in fesling. Literary World. 


“A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point,, 
it breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and 
wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr, DELITZSCH. 

The: Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 


ALDEN’s publications are Not sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satistactory reference being given. (1bd297) 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK» 
393 Pearl St.,,P. O. Box 1227, CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 


POULTRY a FRUIT BOOKS | 


Family Puplisers of Farm aua Home B Cag Agrigal 
Journal published at Springtield, Ma following a 
eer ented _t in order to introduce F i'EE ome invo 
dent that once a an Af you will not do withoat . 
ome is 50 o cents a year, but on receipt 
anaes OF or mene? we willsend Farm bie one 


an 
tpaid two new and valua- 
Grower’ and the * Practie 
9 Hoc iC Gruwwer ese books money 
any one interested in poultry or fruit. 


Ge worth tem tenes ee 
-A FEW OF ave MANY FEATURES: 
NERAL CARE AND MANAGEMENT, 
ie Pir icL aS Ratt inE ¥ Sarsiwe tet tally 


eagge RK Ww aeee 16 years a = th 


eile. Gur: A e incubators. 
‘or Hage. 
mu if Wy . = omayre 











price of Farm 
in stan 

oar a in mn adginon 
“ Prac ical, T Poultry 





= usm Direc- 


treated 
on A mpd 


“The Practical 
Poultry. Grower ” 


Is the most complete, ; 
Most Practical Book - 
= 4 of the kind ever published. 


eat and breeding. 
Sis how to make hens lay 
r * wi oa in ae 


This chapter alone will enable you to 


mn eponey: ent TUR) HE. hit Titneraons of new and 


matter od from ae —, posed enti meek y of neon i y- practi 

re 
soars 

6 I 

- “Tha Practical Fruit Grower Wat oa tie 

Pens ava uber ee elton 

— 30-DAY OFFER. ' 


This < 
‘infSrmation | eves etc. Ko. than, several 


6 te wsiigont me above offer within! 0 daye we will send 
aaditon Cay? Ww TO GROW AND 
iw To wae we EM,” a book of great value to every 
oe ‘gp Me cal, common sanse and detailed directions 
sc% thin S eting near oney rops. 
cultivatin e and ee tl ly 100 M © 


one ie, bares ree conte within S3@ days of the receiptof this paper receive Farm 


The three Books goninin pearty ¢ 620 papas eee meng 


re 
month for one year, and 
as other Books oe sell for @1 ea A 
at 50 Ka F § 


3 Farm BOOKS FREE! eae 


BS 
Address, mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass 














KS [88UED 


The JOHN CHURG co. 


Modern Anthems, Vol. 
BX octed anthems 03 ty thie w wet 


0) 
ue t his k of pli-know Kind. “Price, 
Cee eee aise Will be ready Feb ve 
. 


Dain son 


ft Little Lads 
~ charming collection of bright poe | “olgesia 
pee « songe for use in the Kin segarie: & 
Price, 3 cta. by, mail, postpai 





A 


nie. 
By. H. P A new and pretty operetta of mod- 
tae fine. Om oh hs'upe of amateurs. Price. 81-00 
y mai 


Murray > roo Voluntaries. 
x very supe eco ection 
of she wice 8 vo cntarieg, tort e Pipe Organ, 
m the works of t © great mt uropeen com> 
poser. Brice TE -00 by pal, Ps postees 


ve are fo a Dealers 


IR, East 16th St., N 


vette 
The JOHN CHURCH 0,Sigmati. 
Mention hs 








FOWLS Pissze.ta roger motia tasaetess.| BACKS Se ar oats Da” tae 


‘ 


The Contes Co.’s New Book. 





“The choice of hymns and music is the best.” 
—E elist, N. 

“We commend it atrongly.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

If you are interested in the subject of good 
music in the Sunday-school, send The Century 
Co., 33 East 17th St. New _—— 35 cents 
( note or stamps) for a sample copy of 
this beautiful book,—cloth bound, illuminated 
linings, 265 tunes,—the best composers, Ameri- 
-— a represented, Price, $35.00 per 

un 








A Good Beginning 
for 1888. 


A great many Sunda pon ero teachers 
have already taken advantage of the 
reduced price of Dr. Trumbull’s book 
Teaching and Teachers, and a good 
many others are likely to do so at the 
beginning of the new year. It is a book 
that every Sunday-school teacher should 
have pi read, 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOL rm, | DD. D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Com 
“Tf a choicer book on the secher’s « pn has been 
ed, I have not seen it, Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday, ‘choo! world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


From the Rev. Jamps A. WORDEN 
School Secretary vot the presbyterian 
“TIT regard Teaching and Teachers as the oa. of the 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition A 
theory and methods ‘of Sunday-school teachin, 
has ever appeared, My wonder is that Dr. Tombull 
has been successful in doing the im i namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sui 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily eat tae nena live aod atiractive to ordinary 
Ts ati rs. 


From the Rev. J. L. HuURLBUT, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Instruction at Chautauqua. 

“T fully believe that this is by far the best be gh | on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet ap; ed, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunda % aoe 9 
ers. It is philosophical and systema’ 

tnstyle and aaa 


Da. Sanda: 
pects ° 


and 5 
Poy principles, yet withal so ere RY 
tin its illustrations, as to be 
nding from every one who begi ne i 
From the Rev. F. N. PELOUBET. 


“The book is exactly one which I need ; and I feel 

sure that it will meet the wants of a great many 

ers. There are very few whom it would notmake bet- 

ter teachers. It rk upon me boa eS is the right 

book, at the right time. and most excell tly adapted 
price of 


to heip our teachers do better work.” 
Until a few months ago the 

this book was $1.50. It had a wide sale 
at that price. The great reduction has 
been made in order to put it within the 
reach of every Sunday-school teacher. 
The earlier editions having borne the ex- 
pense of the plates, the new price is based 
upon the present cost of manufacture. 


The books will be forwarded to any 
address at the following prices : 


Onecopy, mailed, . . . . $1.00 
Five or more copies toone address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid, 
Booksellers buying in large quantities 
cannot get the books at less than the 
above prices. ,; 
The book makes a most suitable 
ent from asuperintendent to his ers. 
Address, John D. Wattles, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, . 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUB TION. 


THE SUNDAY sonot. OL TIMES oiehed weekly 


“< ae Serv) . Le ong epg 

sor any nem aS of copes teu tha fans pein 
INISTER: , Missionaries, Theo! Stu- 

dents 410 ® pont To new pene on Bn ar gear (0 


CLUB RATES. 





a mee 


‘When the teachers of & school nant minerting 
the paper at | 


for a number of copies, they can 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE coriet spe , $1.50 each for old old 
subscribers, and half 7% cents) for new, 
total number of both off ona new together to be ‘aat 
era than five 
TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and halt and few 63 cents) for new. The 
otal nnsnoee of bothold w together to be not 
e*s than ten 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers fad! half price cents) for new. a 
total number of both old and new together to be no’ 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
= wishes, u “p pone 1 rs op ell @ larger one ata 

wer rate, it ts 8 of course 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equite table plan, the 
amaller schools, which cannot well large clubs, 

ve the benefit of the very lowest gab rate." It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
achoo!l is less than ireny, the club rete to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for o oe rs,and half price 
jak” cents) for new, on condit: the order for the 

rs be accompanied by a ng ent that the num- 

r Por copies ordered in the clubds not less than the 

full number of teachers in the sch: This does not 

ean that every tea must actually be a subscriber, 
ut that the umber of copies @rdered must a be 


fous than the fnll number of hers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 


copies in exerss of the required number may be sub- 
scribed tor at the same time. Jeachers to the 


Bt 
@ statement of the wumber of. teachers ina For 
example: If there are seveft teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club enban Ae ion need not be od more than 
four coptes, in ord ecure the low ra 
WHO ARE “* NEW" SUBSCRIBERS? By: anew - 
pry is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 
“he shifting of a subscription frome one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not aiiewahie, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for ae — 
of the household will be taken at the half 
FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is aeaaee — 


‘ entirely of old subscribers, or o oe and new together, 


or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
Small School o plan (given above); When very large 
clubs are formed, the ts et 1 be enti to one 
additional co copy tree, fo’ ty bed for. 
HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. aul hair for 
aclub will _— See ae avi to the _ 


age to 
ing to nen preference 0! subscribers. The + 4 a 
club should all 50 to one ye Aeyee I althour in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a sch: get their 
mail matter from one t-oftice, and others in the 
e school got theirs m another, the papers will 


gent accordingly. 

Different schoo 8 are not to unite in the forming ofa 
clnb, but each school should have its own club, at 
whaiever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
gad the name of thi @ school should mentioned in 


Additions may be made atany time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the Saas as 0 a originally ordered, each subscriber 

ng pro rate time that he'is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

| should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which 1 it has Seen sent, Alladdresses should include 
both county and state. 

if a club subscription Is renewed by some ae, r- 
#on than the one who sent the previous su 
such person will opie Mg Ems nee Laos “tating P that 
the club he fe onary lace of the one 
formed i last 


HAL “RATE PLAN has been adopted because 





- of the belief that no more judicious tae F hee eA 


could be made than that for secu 
or A eS. subscriber is én’ t the hal 


The} paper Sper wilt not be sent to a: eh ag wagons 
the time paid for, unless b otal request, 
pere tor a club will invariably’ be d discohtinned & at t the 
expiration of the Renewals should 
Tacrevore | be made early. ou 

ough copies of any one tssue o! 

able all the teachers of a school to conn it, ‘will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





somes, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
on, E. C,, will receive yearly or bog nog Bead sub- 
Fee for ‘ihe. ney hool Tim Ana to 
n rect from Philadel 
acribers) at the foll owing am 
rom lto4 4 copies, “108 each, 
5to 83s.6a, “ 
10 copies on upwards, Ta. 64...” 


‘To secure the above rates for five or 
Eau egdrie ie tagagear a aay make 
U: 
ik dress, which 


By the subscribera nV never may be 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1081 Walnut 
P.O. Box 18), Walnu Street, Philadelphia, 


da: eine RATE 


2 Boe Benya LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
the following discou ‘“ 








nts: 
punteuiie hams hitowen. 
Cn Serna AS oes: + + Sper ct, 

. ° 2m: 2 fi 
- “ 500... * 
= er 70. . .2 * 
< ar 1,000. . .30 “ 
= LC 1,500, . .%5 “ 
~ a 2,000. . .4 % 
: i. 2,500. , .45 “ 
“ “« 000 . a . ry 


3, 
An advertiser ts entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising 
ip avy one year will secure, ws gare g 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders for 2 wes awe ee ah ct. 


Con 


oe 7 . ‘% oe 
“ “ 2 « ® * 20 “ 
“ “ 29 « be * 235 “ 
“ “ 6 “ (a * 30 “ 
“ « 39 « aoe « 
“ “ « “50 « 


62 
No advertisement of less than 5 iines inserted 
time rates on a contract for variable space. * 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 
PR nag e'charged an on an Les rage omg on 
per cent upon the regular ra’ : 7 
Address all communications about advertising to 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 





DISTORTED- HANDS will surely come to those who clean house and wash 
clothes in the old-fashioned way—wiih soap. How can it be otherwise? You 
rub—rub—rub, and- you ache—ache—ache. You spend hours inhaling the hot 
steam and odors which rise from the tub, impregnated with the filth of soiled 
clothe and with all this you have not obtained the best results, 

WITH PEARLINE a delicate woman can do a lar; 
to rub yourself and your clothes to pieces. Youdo not 
when finished you are not too tired to see that your work is well and economically 
done, oo wiry ou have saved many hours of woman’s hardest work. 
is the modern soap. Beware of tmitetions. 


LE’S PEARLIN 





WE USE PEARLINE, 


wash. You do not have 
ve to inhale fetid steam ; 
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es a Sa Specialty; 
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Patented improved Lotta a 
Wersiyle, consfort, heaiem, and Garebilis has no equal. 


may sit or recline, ron 
inferior imitations, 
that each 


t bustle 

» Improved “ Lotta. 

iu! rice-list. GOruMBIA 
mong) ecomeme f'r's, 


FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


“ GOOD, SENSE” 


are sold at all Leading Retail poeeet gSET WAISTS Os 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS, 

ONLY $2.00.” 

Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these boots, in 
either kid or t, or 
glove-top ki ome 
postage ,on rece 
‘Of @2. Send 
PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHUE C0,, 22x 2825, 

Hardwood Mantel 

Ay ey remain, 
Brass Frame, 

Grate and Glazed 
rile, in store 


$20.00, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
8 337 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


LOW'SART TILES 


= Mananol pry Resear 
W. RO, 148 utSt., Phila 


TOOLS Scrat Sauss.Teo! chests, 


er, bt h ete 
(Limited), 6o7Markee” St. P 4 ning ham OAT ioe 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as A WASH BLUE have been 
one indorsed by = usands of h kk 
it on sale, 


Ask 
DS WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 24 St, Phila Pe 









































































CcoBB’s CHOICEST OF ALL FOR THE 
Complexion | prevents Hands iiands Chapping. 
SOAP. ie postpaid 6 Sass, 









arranted absolutely pure 
ence from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has ¢hree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
, easily digested, and 
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TOETS “SOAPS. 
THe ae TES ety Wan, 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


wb, Reborn Naor ates te acer eats 


pty etegr is cena te 2 






gave us many 
It is by the rmiatists ee ch tomk ox. 
alos of diet that a constitution may i may bo gradually hat up 
until strong to resist every tendency to diseace. 
Seamron a weatation Ore Seating around us ready 
on fatal shaft  Pacaies ourelres Well for- 
a 
°-many a , “4 
pan hey a ht np or milk, 
zine labelled thus 


* co. 
cmntnonn aan Chee epee SS engand 
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The Finest Powdered THEM 
Requires no boiling. invatuable for Dyspeptice 
ond Cnnaren. Buy of your dealer or send |Q stamps 


©. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 
. ¥ “*wOOD'S"’ PURE 


for trial cen, H. 





: Bs EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
me ae ee $. = BOSTO. 
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Estab- 
John 8t., NY: ecient aa Tt. Ohorlos Charlee St, 
Bait" Dresins dyed nd this paper, 








BREAKFAST.COCOA 


WORTH REPEATING. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
[By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.] 


O Master, it is good to be 

High on the mountain here with thee; 
Where stand revealed to mortal gaze 
Those glorious saints of other days; 

Who once received on Horeb’s height 

The eternal laws of truth and right ; 

Or caught the still small whisper, higher 
Than storm, than earthquake, or than fire, 


O Master, it is good to he 

With thee, and with thy faithful three; 

Here, where the apostle’s heart of rock 

Is nerved against temptation’s shock ; 

Here, where the Son of Thunder learns 

The thought that breathes, and word that 
burns; 

Here, where on eagle’s wings we move 

With him whose last best creed is love, 


O Master, it is good to be 

Entranced, enwrapt, alone with thee; 
And wateh oy glistering raiment glow 
Whiter than Hermon’s whitest snow; 
The human lineaments that shine 
Irradiant with a light divine: 

Till we too change from grace to grace, 
Gazing on that transfigured face. 


O Master, it is good to be 

Here on the Holy Mount with thee: 
When darkling in the depths of nigh 
When dazzled with excess of light, 

We bow before the heavenly Voice 
That bids bewildered souls rejoice, 
Though love wax cold, and faith be dim, 
7s This i is my Son, O hear ye him.” 





MOCK CHARACTERS. 


(Cunningham Geikie, D.D., in Entering on Life.] 


Mock characters, like false lights, are 
worse than darkness, There is any num- 
ber of skin-deep saints in the world at all 
times ; and sheep’s clothing and long robes 
are always i in great demand in the market. 
Indeed, we all use cosmetics of the moral 
kind to remove freckles or wrinkles. To 
meet the respectable, smooth-shaved, de- 
corous, venerable ornaments of society we, 
sometimes see, you would not suspect that 
any slanders could find birth against men 
sosoft spoken, so frank, and so confidential. 
But they do. Raven black and dead eyes, 
and drawn-down corners of the mouth, and 
an Unexceptionable tic, don’t always stand 
for | odliness. Cucullus non Sacit monachum 

he cowl does not make the friar.” 


That highly respectable board of directors, - 


so hale, loud spoken, well fed, seem, every 
man of then, tit for prizes at an exhibition 
of commercial moralities ; still, they are in 
trouble about loans, or contracts, or pros- 
ectuses. That manufacturer sings loud 
in his pew on Sundays, but makes thirty- 
five inches to the yard on Mondays; and 
that prosperous shopkeeper has strangely 
dark windows ; and does that one believe 
his own puffs?” The millennium has not 
come yet, and can hardly be hoped-for, by 
appearances, at any very short date. Some- 
how, the pottles do not show the same 
strawberries all the way down, in all cases ; 
and jockeys sometimes forget to tell a 
horse’s faults; and there have been books 
written on adulterations and tricks in 
trade ; and men’s words or writings are not 
always the unclouded expression of their 
thoughts. And yet to meet men, how nearly 
perfect they seem ; in their suavity, inno- 
cence, and sentiments. There area good 
many ‘Siberian crabs, and apples of Sodom 
and huge pears that "look like honey and 
eat like wood. We have our panics, and 
thousand liquidations, and a hundred mil- 
lions of railway atock unproductive, and 
Bankruptcy Court revelations. The crop 
of knaves and half knaves is by no means 
extinct. There is a dark side to a good 
many things besides the moon; and has 
not the sun its spots, not to speak of eclipses 
that happep pretty widely throughout the 
universe 
Be you, young man, a contrast to all 
this, Character that is only a mask is 
beneath you, and mere conventional good- 
ness is fe of the Devil. Determine, from 
the first, to be transparent and truthful to 
God and your fellows, let Mephistopheles 
say what he likes. It is better, after all, 
to have the universe on your side than 
against you. Curses, like chickens, come 
home to roost; and so do falsities, "if not 
outwardly, yet in your soul. I pray you 
don’t offer a prophet’s chamber in your 
conscience to ny Life is sacred; keep 
it so. We are born for a tom gees and can 
serve it only as we serve God. Humanity 
is a whole, not a mere mob of generations, 
and has a destin 
a set part, e little moment of our 





lees than one cent a cup 


being is great enough to live well in, and | 


in which every one has . 
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leave true work behind it. Play the man, 
not the trickster. Evelyn saw men at Leg- 
horn staking their liberty for life in mad 
gambling, and, having lost, presently led 
off into s slavery. He who has to do with 
a lie stakes his soul, and loses in any case. 
Character, pure and noble, chimes in with 
the Gaiual. baneeonlen ; but falsehood is 
a hideous clangor, now and forever. What 
any life, however humble, can do, is a 
secret with God; it may widen its ‘influ- 
ence through ages, or it may leave a trace 
geen only by him. But if valiantly, 
earnestly, nobly lived, by the light of 
God’s truth and laws, ‘it is holy forever. 
The City of God slowly rises through the 

ages, and every true life is a living stone 
in some of its palaces. You were made 
for God, young man, from eternity, and 
no lie is of him, be it in trade or profes- 
sion, in act or in word. Insincerities are 
marks on the Devil’s tally, and so are all 
hypocrisies and shams, Let your charac- 
ter be real, the shining warp and woof of 
each day working out, the part God has 
set you in the great loom-of Time. 








WANAMAKER’S. 


We think we have a trading mission. 

It’s like a railway train with motive power and 
many cars, and many sub-divisions to the cars; 
and many things to make it comfortable, quick, 
gafe. It runs upon a solid roadbed with a track 
firm and true. One raii of the track is the dest mer- 
chandise; the other, the dest methods. On this track 
we have brought unexampled service to the retail 
buyer. We propose to make the track longer, to 
run the train further. 

Therefore we can ill afford to do anything but 
the best merchandising, which means that the best 
opportunities of the retail-trading-world must be 
found here. 

HENRIETTA CLOTH IN Cotors. THAT MEANS A 
wool filling-thread woven on asilk warp. Your eye 


rests only on wool, but the apeen is like silk. 32 col- 
ers ; $1.25 a yard; 39 inches wide. 








THERHE I8 LIKELY TO BE PLENTY OF COLD WEATHER 

s ee tses Fur man puts summer ee on many of 
3 

peat il Visites, 5, $00 and din, were $125 


1 Coats, 44 

Beal J: ackets, 85 to 
Russian Circulars A were 
Beaver Driving Gloves, $8.50 to $5, were §5 to §7. 

BuT VERY LITTLE mourmy WILL oo A GREAT WAY 
me — best Books—never before 80 

K News know this, and they know just how the 

wube "of the Book world is beating. e January 
number has a portrait of Charles 


rt Craddoc 
iss Murfree), whose pen has set the to es of all 
Pooks ‘ pede 2 wagging, 6 cents, 60 cents a year. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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SAN INK 
C Yess: 
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We 


ii! go Poe -abe. aw a most 
wei delicate stomach can take it. 


= Remarkable as a 
iis FLESH PRODUCER. 
wi" Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


 COOPTS EMULSION 


Is athabwledgcd by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBITLITY, WASTING DISBRA SES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 




















[Aut Drveawrs, Soott & Bowne, New York. 








CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 

By druggists, or mail, $1. 66 W. 26th St., N.Y. 


m Excellent Medicine—'TARRANT’S Effer- 
vescent Seltzer Bo pew isthe safest and most 
feliableremedy forSick Headache, D gg eee 
hess, Liver Complaints and Constipation, 'Recom- 
mended by physicians &sold by druggists everywhere. 








A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 


And 
those who use it recommend it. Trv it “ourself. 





ERY FEW are aware that delicious Custards 
and Blanc Mange can be prepared 
from Food, Receipts round each can to 


Rid 
suit mm ieee tastes, Four ir aes, 35 cents and up- 


yard. WOOLRICH & CoO. on la! 





OO: 
whe cannot ee u goof ope 
to 





B etamys VoWUELN 80049 Opticians, 924 Chestaut 


3 Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“It runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfeot. 
Offices Everywhere. Perfection Guaranteed. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


(MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) New York. 
CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINGS DEPARTMENT 


J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,368,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. Ne delay. . Not a dollar lost. 
































To encourage aa the of tate Qopoeny one given enhabeusta, wit 
5 ietuen conpens tne, bo exchangn for 4 Se pies Mertocgs Real 
te Debenture Bonds of this of $800 and epwarda securities deposited with, and 
bonds oO by, THE —s LOAN DAN AN UST CO., of New York. 


Bake ha beens epocrtntay Ae persons of small means. 
FOR SALE atour had YORK 


% DEBENTURE § BONDS * ano ACERGEG iu fRET. 
testimonials, address: 


J. B. warknes 1 tt M. COo., : Od. Lawrentha’ Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New Yorks Manager, 243 Broadway. 


‘%o FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS. 


During the next ninet: yar we shall give our customers 8 on. on any money they may send us 
od Bm amend Toane have =o hae have h. ae wees mo gases ong | Mgr yh for money on 
se ns mostly upon 3,000. 8 rang ng rom le 
have also other M ages in aaconts of § i. 000 to 
maton a mente ean you fu ish areAl security. 

The he stringency i in fas money market enahles — to cut for th amounts applied orf for n each case to unamount 
ow is the time & nice line of anon Write for our New 

ide. Sg w thon . to ourstruly, J ND. EN x ac 
vestment Bankers and 
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ars AGENTS =e FOR 
took “OUR FAMOUS WOMEN: A 


ee es elite 


eto., to 4 
A sparta os can aban eed working 


$100 to $300 for us. Agents preferred who can 


furnish their own horses and give their whole time to 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 
ployed a. é: few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. 

orveaon & Co., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va; 
town selling 


$5 to $8 eho ay 
iy bs hem. Bar Sarat cnet 
IBERAL SALARY pa ieee to intro- 


new 
n. Ex paid to Philadel; 

oo. re at once for ticle ORE 
WINSTON & .» 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BSS AGENTS WANTED.—Men and Women, 

tor John B, Gough's ‘ Hera Echoes, 0: m fay 














y 2 your own 





— PESSEE srecin F< " 


ROL ZES AND PRICES 


E EVER-BLOOMING PERPETU, VAL, 
amen AND MOSS ROSES, 











= hy for Head and Hi *—his last and bes Ww AND nro, H FP HOWER VER SEeDs 
00 19 $200 0 Hm Ry “Bend for circulars, rvs os 
oe AN 6. RTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. wt JAG AN LILIES, New Ghoytantne 
$5 to $10 A A DAY. wanted bas agent VEGETABLES. Bverything sent ie nt 
every day inthe your” -aucther, *tevk So onder is FuTHES SS and AIERW eG 8 NO! ryt 
sboutthieedere Terms free. J.H. Earle, Pub. "Baston a 





and 


Bnoiener van Varieties of R pat EDS, 


“Sinmun ¢ SARATOGA 


wanted. Price, $2.50. HUBBARD BROS.. _ Phila. of Kansas Oity. 


end old mineses by mafl, and et 
new Sol te | PESO 8 for $3. 

usual Pa 500 eel Bpeciacies 5o ‘cents; usual 

Arisficia wee inserted, $4.00; usual 


ROSE GROWERS, RNP Rae 


foresee Voare | ae Site 


ONaRD CO. 


hester Pa, 
gone, Seat, 





























bree, 10 & BRO., Opti Oyster Sih ells, 
Routh Soca a Street, 4 Piltadelptian Pa. op ts 5 WAND Hil Le Fr. pines 
KEEP Cedarine Piano and Furniture Polish. $5 Ht MIL ¢ Potent.) 
Best in the world. Made more made { 
{T trees. pask Zour furniture de sal r it, keeping Poulter ¥ wi seo MILLS and 
CORKED | CeDaRINE MFG Co. Clinton, N.Y, paaceete ih: WELBON BEOS. Easton ba. 
















ne Paid-up Capital. $0000 9600.00" 7 


AMERICAN Ral 
INS ANCE co. 





Office in bahay Building, 
208 and 310 WALNUT enna, PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITA $500,000.00 
Reserve a ne ty 


surp Goat over all five ae StL TY 
TOTAL ASSETS, rs, DEG, 31, 1887, 


er 





$2,401,9S5C.11. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, | 
| ° JAMS B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
* __ pYRECTORS : . 
Jolt os, A. _ontwomery, dicrrnter ane 
ator omnia Samuel Wel iiingham, 


Pemberton 8. Hutchinson 
Charles 8, Whelen. 








° indie 
SUCCESSORS preston- KEANE Co 
400 WASHINGTON ST CHICAGO. 


Accounts Received. | 
INTEREST-BEARING CERTIFICATES OF 
DEPQSIT ISSUED. 

Bonds and other 4 to 8 Investments. 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
bp enver-BANKERS-co.orapo, 


Do a General Banking Business.. 





Interest paid on Time Deposits, 
In our Investment Department we have First 
Mo » Loans that are absolutely safe, and 
teres soma| q 


EIGHT PER CENT. annually. 4 
real estate taken as poourity te personal 
by us before making loan. nvestnent soarities tien ter 
non-residents a specialty. Particular Nery ven 
to A. investment of Trust Funds, Wecoll 
principal, and remit to yg rom rene = 
ONAL Le eno inv Now 
ANK, Denver, Col, 


a ae charge. Co SATIONA 
York,or FIRST NATIONAL 





mane CLAY i 








T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, 


Kansas Loan & en 


0., 

Me inet ate Mortgages, 6% 
PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND-TRUS? CO. 

Capital $500,000 000 (ret Fail wit Paid), She Chestnut Street: 


NVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


THE REALESTATETRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
___No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


(I UARANTEED “FARM RONDS of the 

KA pnee TRUSTE AND BANKING CO., of 
Atchison, K Senator gna J J. Ingalls, President. 
Send for’ in orination to MANLEY, Manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., )., New ' York. 
o 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND 
For example of its operation 


giving your age. 


THE CIRARD : 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT es PHILADELPHIA, | 


VIRGIN AB eee seeterg 


GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING, 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. Is Economical. - Insist upon having ft. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
— ne “yng LE PAGES LIQUID GL 

ia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples tialied for 20c. (stamps). Beware oft imitations 


Bulbs and Piants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 

‘ snows in the world. ‘Twenty-tive 
ce 


JOHN LEWIS § CHILLS, & Qusens, New York. 
The Great Seoret of the Canary Breede of thi H 

BIRD MANNA will oe the song of ae 
FOOD Co., 400 Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sere Ohio, for new and 


birds and rve them in 
p : BEFORE You BUY A BICYOLE 
Harkey, Sus 
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bealth. 15c. by mall. 5o'te d ia 

neal! y >y suggiatn Directions tree. 
UN send stamp to A. W. 

and BEV Vv 
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HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 


Very true, Keep your hous¢ clean with Sapolio, 
’ and when they get old they will do the same. 
*‘ As the twig is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 


and they will always be neat. Try a cake 
of it in your next house-cleaning. 
@ 


No.7. (Copyright, March, 1887.1 


q ATE NRE TESS, 
TIA 

A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference. The mee 
styles of Binders which are now read 
better and cheaper than any h 
obtainable. The papers can be clase: tn in 
the binder week by week, The volume is 
4 not cramped at the back as when the old 

style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 








OS Ew ee 


eases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
; forms the club, the price has been made 
i very low when two or more of them are 
ordered, 
THE StTYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
fees one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each ad 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single ot one, 80 cents, and 10 cents additional 
ng. 


for m 
Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional, %, 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better ad the 
permanent preservation of the pane 

Address John D. Wattles, 1031 Wainut 
Btreet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 
04 Beautitul ene Li pg ym Seem. 
n in 
oo im sntion ws thetr name,and number 
1 in class, can ha 
Bunday fo. eir scholars 
— le copies to all upon 


" [enees] 
LE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. 
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Sooo, MEW. OR WORN 
mae an —— 
ANTED  Svicering tose, 
BUSHNELL 'S POL PORTABLE BE LEPTER-COFYING BOOK 
a Tee ena, Sige 
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j areiae views pub! shed byus. SOULE PF 
PH CO., 


x 338 W 
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PERFECT FITTING . BY 

} White. Dress SHIRT wi, 
’ 60@c. unlaundried, or 7 dried 
‘ Oe free. THE DEN SHIRT FACTORY, 
: 147—149 North Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ARP had better purchaseof J. &J. 
: , 809 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full for their 
money. They retail own make, 

which are @ in every Way. 


With the expectation oS many 










His 


unanimous approval, 


Orient to-d 
He ms 


SAUAHBRAR, 


J. F. DOUTHITT, 24 W. 





India Lecturer, Humorist, and Impersonator, 


has returned from India with Gorgeous Royal Robes, Brahman Sacred 
Functions, and countless Native 


They are a most profitable way to increase 


m= how the Orienta 
fe their Wives, and get 
xa the Songs of the Orient, "and “axhibita over 300 
high] iy colored 
‘or terms and dates open address 








popular Oriental Entertainments this season are Concert, 
Scenic Display, Illuminations, Impersonations, and Instructive Lec- 
tures, all in one, and everywhere are received with ovations, and 


church or Sundiy- solos 


In many instances he is RECALLED THREE AND 
WOUR TIMES to the same place in the SAME SEASON. 


INDIA UNVEILED 


in its every feature and amusing detail. 

He appears in numerous Pinless, Hookless, and 
Buttonless Costumes, and impersonates men, women, 
inane of society as seen in the 


- illustrates profusely ond acts out 
Sleep, Dress, Woo and Win 
Bury and Embalm ; 


stal Scenes, 
23d Street, NEW YORK.’ 


Mr. Douthitt makes ieetiliaiay for other entertainments and lecturers. Send stamp for circulars. 





man, with no weak spota. 


Because it turns into a long and steadfast friend eve 
It’s in dark mixtures : serviceable for business; accepta 
Send for samples. They'll partly show how good it is. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


WHY RUN THIS S16 SUIT? 


The price is popular; its durability is known to us b 
The wool is choice; it’s woven strong, and so the clo 


years on years Of trial. 
wears like a well-knit 


man who wears one. 
table on better occasions. 








OAK HALL, S.E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 





ron TEE > 


SPRISHED | Shey axe atuapty"periection for those persons 


: + po aE 
# closed ina METAL MATC. 
on receipt of TEN 


753 Broadway, 


les sent for trial, en- 
ass See eee, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


















































TIONS, ot. 


in 
Sore dar SCIOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC or HOME EXHIBITIONS. 





ei ate Rie Sas Ke Nassau 











Best an or col Magic Lantern Slides. 
L. , 1604 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
EMORIAL 


TABLETS 








J. & RB. LAMB, | 
69 Carmine St., 
New York. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 










VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciestonetl, a. 
McShane Bell F 
Finest Grade » of of Bells, 
for x Price and i Gatalogue. 
H. M #0. 








INCREASE bh og LIGHT. 


bebe tosend b; 





ENE. 8 20 St Philadelphia. 
CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Whetler Refecor Co, Boston 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 














ranges Wise’ a yous, enamel sed 


gace.s woek, and you have neve 


pane a = Yor sale by all 








Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 

——— STEEL PENS 
CHURCH Hal dna Lodee Se Srek c. bw AN AN, | | Soro By ALL DEALERS Trroucnour Tix WORLD 
WORK Wannincturer, 244 @ 840 3. 0d GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—1878. 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
imac tomer. 8°:/ CHURCH ORGAN 
CHURCHESSS-eacea| , FOR SALE. 


Large, new, and of superior 
excellence in all respects. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 
ORGAN Ssea"= cron FREE | 





facturers Sc and anv the 
seerem ermminions, OUR PRICES, WILL, ASTONISH YOU, 
CORNISH & CO., fr atnages ALL TR NEW an 





For illustrated cata- 
jeune of 100 different 


MASON ORGAN 














ason 

HAMLIN PIANO) Stones 
ASK FOR 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 

Send 8 two-cent stamps for 


Out of 
de 


sprang mre fan 
250 ae 
gait EL W. ED CO . 


Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


and Bumxes Hiw Lins. 
the United States.—Paper by the 
Fryar direct from mills to the consumer, 
shesteot paper and envelopes with prices and 


sent on receipt of lS eta, 
pummber of aneets wo « pound Beacon Street, Boston. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


NION TEACHERS’ 
Place, New York City. 


RS, J. A. BOGARDUS., - 
win Ladies, 4035 ChestnuéSt. 
Fifteenth year begins Se Sept. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULL 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depe 
on to furnish suitable teachers. and to inform noothers. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilue 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEH, Boston. 


COLEMAN NATIONAL me 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, 
Cheapest and Best Course of isi 
ness Training in the World, Satisfao- 
tion guaran or money refunded, 
For Gee etc., address 

COLEMAN, President. 


MT, BEACQN ACADEMY 





W.De 


























DEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


STAMMERING 


Entirely bag pees sno ny by Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, 
ewion Centre, Mass. 

“Tam Ps with Mrs. Thor rpe’s method and 
its results, and I give my full endorsement.”—ALVag 
Hovey, D.D., President of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, Newton Centre, Mass. 


\4 CONKZ 
ALCAN AN, 


{9-7 INCORPORATED 1886. angas( 

Con OfrEne BS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE 

oe S DRAWING 6% INTEREST 

RRPbly SAMUEL M. JARVIS .-..° PRESIDENT 

100.000 COUAND R.CONKLIN. . SEC 
2 FLCC 257 Broadway 


ae overs 
THE MAT 


That takes dry mud and dirt and clay 
off your shoes at the door, deposits it 
underneath out of sight, and doesn’t 
befoul itself, is cle , by a jar, of the 
little that clings to it—such a mat! 
There is one such —_ It is made of 
steel wire. 

Steel for pillows, ‘and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sightl 
payed the first day’s we ie is a or a tent: 

_80 cheap; or a hun art 80 eas’ 

“to eee 4 ante tong Keep in pene, { 
think of ‘keepi an old-fashioned 
door-mat in o: Ugh! 

For Sealine, bedans houses, hotels © 
and restaurants, cars,—the harder the 
wenge the more it is wanted, Prices 

e from $2.50 to $10 each. 
ware of imitations. See that our 
name appears on the frame.” 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


118 Chambers St., New Yorx«K ; 151 Congress 
8t., Boston; 107 Dearborn St., CHicaeo, 



















—?) 

















by 
Pr uth R 
&R «..... ~ ook Boston, Mes 





“FAMILY”  =MakesElegant Butt 
BUTTONHOLE machines, easily applied an 


low— 


weal for sam) iculars 
Tux Sura & = M's @ Co., 16 E. St., N. Y. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 








Breadway, cor. Eleventh St., New Xeork. 


By CAT'S-EYE Jc 
ARF-PIN “fis 


an esen e by ye ys 


stock only, and offer yon ane for 
paid. The same in Ear Drops, ch ’ 
‘or Large aspvated estes 






The = Cat’s Eye 
te | heve oti or 
on ets., post 
S7 comes. Lary! 
Indian Relics, ete. 
fa. TAMMEN. Ot O35 16th : Bt. , Denver, Col, 








ee an ee coe 
nto greene ela oe 





‘The Gunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements 


Vert gem ebitsnes will refund tp ochecsibars any money 


they lose thereby. 


advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











